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Russia, Plus « Minus 
A Frank Appraisal of the Soviet Union Today 








ARABIAN OIL 


and the 
STATE DEPARTMENT'S POLICY ON PALESTINE 


HE STORY of how American oi! com- 

panies, with the collusion of the Middle 
Eastern Division of the State Department, 
sabotaged the decisions of the President of 
the United States is told in vivid detail in a 
Memorandum sent to President Truman by 
The Nation Associates. 

The Memorandum reveals a number of 
startling facts: 

1. The oil companies told Arab leaders 
that the United States government’s Middle 
Eastern experts were opposed to partition. 

2. The Arab states decided not to cancel 
oil concessions but to use American dollars 
to finance the war against the Jews of 
Palestine. 

3. The oil companies are working with the 
British Foreign Office, the Arab League, and 
the State Department to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of every act of the President with 
respect to Palestine. 

4. A billion dollars has been poured into 
Britain by American companies to set up oil 
refineries in the Middle East. 

Excerpts from the Memorandum are pub- 
lished in this week’s Nation. For the full text 
cut off the attached coupon and mail it to 
The Nation Associates. 
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IVE UNCENSORED ARTICLES 

from England by Alexander Werth, who 
has been The Nation’s Moscow correspond. 
ent for a number of years. 


1. WAS VARGA RIGHT, AFTER ALL? 

Why the Soviet leaders are no longer sure that E. R. P. 
will be a failure; that a depression is imminent in the 
capitalist nations—How this forces a change in the pace 
of the ideological war in Western Europe—Why Molo. 
tov tendered his olive branch—Why Russians think war 
is impossible—Why they don’t fear the atom bomb. 


2. THE STATE, THE SYSTEM, AND 

THE INDIVIDUAL 
Russia’s need for a prolonged peace—China the danger 
spot—Indonesia and Palestine minor sources of trouble— 
Jews in the Soviet Union—Living standards improving 
—The fight to reduce food prices—Entertainment, trans- 
port, and housing in Moscow. 


3. RUSSIANS AND FOREIGNERS 

What makes a foreigner “undesirable’—A new cult: 
pride in Soviet citizenship—The treatment of Russian 
wives of foreigners—Why the movements of foreign cor- 
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respondents and diplomats are restricted in Russia—The 
case of Magidoff—Censorship in Russia contrasted with 
freedom of correspondents in Poland. : 


4. LITERATURE AND THE “NEW SOVIET MAN” 
Soviet domestic propaganda: the call to civic duty _| 
Those Soviet and “discoveries” —W hit 
Russians mean when they say they are more democrat: 

than we are—Trends in Soviet literature—Its task is ©) 
create spiritual models for the ordinary citizen—Th» 
party line in writing—The return to historical attitud 
—What Russians read for relaxation—Hope for the 
Soviet cinema. 


5. THE REFORM OF MUSIC—A POSTSCRIPT | 
New light on the onslaught on Shostakovich, Prokofiev, | 
Miaskovsky, and Khachaturian—Their sin was “formal- 
ism”—The ascendancy of “popular-song” composers— 
The decrees of the Composers’ Union. 
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The Shape of Things 


FOR DECLINING TO SUBMIT THEIR FINANCIAL 
records to the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, eleven leaders of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee have been convicted of contempt and are sub- 
ject to fines and jail sentences. The same punishment has 
been incurred by Leon Josephson, an attorney, for refus- 
ing to be sworn before the Thomas committee, which was 
inquiring into his political beliefs. Were the constitu- 
tional rights of these persons invaded? United States Cir- 
cuit Courts have ruled, on appeal of the cases, that they 
were not. The Supreme Court has refused to hear the cases 
by denyi ing oj portunity for further appeal. The refusal of 
“certiorari” may be merely technical. It is a pity, however, 
that the nation’s highest tribunal has not decided whether 
it is legal for the Thomas committee to demand private 
records merely on the ground that the committee regards 
certain persons as engag ged in “un-American activities,” 
or to force a revelation of an individual's political beliefs. 
Both Circuit Courts divided on the issue, and the dissent- 
ing judges strongly supported the right of privacy in 
these circumstances. it is to be hoped that the question 
will come up to the Supreme Court again in a form that 
will make necessary a decision placing bounds on the 
inquisitional activities of the committee. 


+ 


NEARLY SIX WEEKS HAVE PASSED SINCE THE 
discovery of the murder of George Polk, Columbia 
Broadcasting System correspondent in Greece, and the in- 
vestigation into his death has got nowhere. This is hardly 
surprising, since the inquiry is being conducted prin- 
cipally by the Greek police force, which might well find 
it embarrassing to have the murderers and their pay- 
masters exposed. Polk detested the brutal and venal 
Greek regime that clings to power, with American as- 
sistance, in the name of anti-communism. His record as 
an honest and courageous reporter and his letters to his 
brother, which appear on page 726 of this issue, make it 
clear that it was the extreme right in Greece that, to 
stop his broadcasts, had the best reason to kill him. The 
Greek police are trying to make it appear otherwise. Ac- 
' cording to Polk’s mother, who returned from Greece last 
| week, the police have focused their energies on grilling 
| Polk’s fellow-correspondents, his friends, and members 
= his immediate family. His young Greek wife was 


a 


questioned for fourteen hours in a fruitless attempt to 
badger her into naming a non-political suspect. Another 
person exhaustively queried was Constantine Argyris, a 
Greek reporter for the Christian Science Monttor who, 
like Polk, has criticized the government. Argyris, whose 
life is very likely in peril, has been refused permission to 
leave Greece, reputedly at the suggestion of General Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, who conducted a five-day “‘investiga- 
tion” into the Polk case on behalf of a group of Amer- 
ican publishers and prominent correspondents. Donovan's 
only statement to date on his findings is that “the Greek 
police and judicial authorities are handling the case satis- 
factorily.” Rank-and-file newspaperme 
placent; they want to send a team of three or four report- 
ers to Greece, with Con 
full and impartial investigation. Readers who wish to 
offer them financial or other assistance should write to 
William R. Polk, Newsmen’s Commission to Investigate 
the Murder of George Polk, care of the New York News- 
paper Guild, 133 West Forty-fourth Street, New York. 
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THE BELATED CONSENT OF THE SOVIET 


Union to a conference of the Danubian nations on navi- 
gation of the river may be a sign of a more conciliatory 
attitude. If the shift has occurred because the Commu- 
nists now control the votes of a majority of the conferees 
—Russia insists that Austria, which it does not control, 


the inf it indicates a change 





be denied a vote erence that 
in line is not weakened but st rengthened. Such a change, 
if it is a fact, is probably due to the calculation that Com- 
munist penetration has for the present gone about as far 
as it can go. Events in Berlin do not necessarily upset this 
interpretation. The Soviet authorities continue to harass 
the Western pee: with traffic obstructions, but they 
now explain carefully that the obstructions are practical 
necessities not intended to annoy. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that Russia would not and could not accept the 
nor, of course, will it give up its 
hold on eastern Germany, or its ambition to pe the 
whole country. But the Soviet Union is apy parently saying, 
“We won't fight for Germany now if you won't.’ 
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about the devaluation of the old currency in western 
Germany, in which the Reichsmark is succeeded by the 
new Deutsche mark. Currency inflation has been the 
lot of many belligerents. Devaluation is the standard 
remedy when the old currency has escaped control «nd 
extreme inflation enriches speculators and black-market- 
cers at the expense of productive workers. Russia, 
whose spokesmen now assail the monetary reform as a 
plot of American capitalists against the German work- 
er, itself carried through a devaluation of almost exactly 
the same nature at home; and it must soon follow suit 
in its own zone. Although German inflation was prob- 
ably inevitable because of the extremely low level of 
production, Russia helped it along by uncontrolled 
printing of invasion marks from plates obtained from 
the United States—plates which the Russian authoritics 
refused to return when the war was over. The urgent 
need of a stable currency to facilitate the restoration of 
production was one of the main reasons why the West- 
ern allies established a separate government in their 
zones. What Marshal Sokolovsky condemns as a con- 
spiracy has been known to the world for months. Nat- 
urally, Russia must set up barriers against incoming 
Reichsmarks, now worthless, but in essence the proD- 
lem of German economic unification remains exactly 
where it was: the Germans could have it at any time 
under four-power tutelage but the Western allies will 
not agree to it on terms which imply a Soviet-controlled 


central government. * 


AS THE SOFT-COAL NEGOTIATIONS TAKE 
their devious way, those outside the mining industry can 
only wait, and hope that another stoppage of production 
will not begin when the contract expires on July 1. First, 
Lewis would not talk with the representative of the 
Southern operators and had to be compeiled to do so by a 
court order. Later, the Southern representative was the 
only one left for Lewis to talk to, the spokesmen for the 
Northern and Western operators having withdrawn from 
the conferences on the ground that no headway was being 
made. Federal Conciliator Ching next summored all con- 
cerned to meet with him; the law compelled them to do so 
but it could not compel them to agree. They did not agree, 
and, as we go to press, a fact-finding board, appointed by 
the President, is studying the dispute. If no agreement 
emerges, there remain other possible moves, such as an 
injunction under the Taft-Hartley law, a “cooling-off” 
period—and then the green light for a strike unless the 
government takes over the mines and obtains another in- 
junction on still snother legal ground. Meanwhile, the 
operators are fighting in the courts the decision regarding 
payments from the pension fund which formed the bas’; 
for the settlement of the recent strike. If pensions sut- 
ficient to satisfy the miners are put into effect, the univa 





FHERE IS NOTHING NEW OR SENSATIONAL 
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and the operators may 
Surely collective barg: 
more cumbersome legal pr 


* still not be able to agree on wages. 


ontentious disputants. 


THE BILLION-DOLLAR 
prowl again. Resi 
public --domain 


RUSTLERS ARE ON THE 
ming their efforts to shift control of 
grazing lands from federal 

the Wyoming Stock Gro 
ation and fellow organizations, 


to private 
and state hands, wers Associ- 
at their recent annual 
meetings, have drawn up plans for an extensive puDlic- 
relations Campaign in support of various proposals now 
pending in Congress, Certain of these measures a 
that federal grazing lands should be sold to privat 

interests at prices ranging from nine cents to $2.80 an 
acre, with only a 10 per cent down payment and the re- 
mainder to be amortized over thirty years at 11% 
cent interest. Even more audacious is the 


per 
stockmen’s 
proposal that only present holders of grazing perinits 
should be eligible to buy the federal lands. 
with schemes of this sort are measures aimed at cutting 
out of the national parks all lands “primarily valuable 
for livestock grazing.” In the past, bills like these have 
been tabled because they were crudely drawn and the 
intended theft of the public domain was too evident. One 
can now anticipate, of course, that the new campaign 
will be launched under more favorable auspices; all that 
is needed is a Republican victory in November and the 
appointment of somebody like Eugene Millikin of Col- 
orado—Taft’s inevitable choice—to the post of Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 
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Coneress Is the Issue 
& 


T IS now apparent to all that the Republi 
did rather too 


ican Party 
well for itself in November, 1946. Some 
at the time and were fearful that 
imption of responsibility might preve a 
handicap in the more important elections of 1948. As 
Arthur Krock reported a few days after the election, 
Mi hoped their 
just short of majorities in the House 
1e aid of con- 
itrol legislation and “at the 
e to blame all consequences on the 


of its leaders knew it 


the sudden asst 


long-headed Republican politicians 
gains would fall 
and in the Senate.’’ They planned, with ti 
servative Democrats, 
same time to be ab! 
nominal majority.” 

forced them to give the voter a preview of Re public 
Party rule, an opportunity 


to con 
Fate played them an ironic trick; it 


to measure its pledges along- 
side its achievements. The results can do the G. O. P. no 
good. To judge by its conduct of the Eighti 
the Republican Pat rty today is inefficient 
split from top to bottom on basic i 
predictable. 

To take these 
eaders allowed the major part of the 
ness of a session to pile up for action in closing 
month. After filling vi sedi of the Record Com 
munist-baiting, tears for the taxpaper, and pleas for 
the protection of American cows against oleomargarine, 
they set a date for adjournment without having acted on 
a dozen of the fifteen most important bills before them 
and without having put up the for much of the 
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legislation they did pass. In consequence, the most far- 
reaching laws of the session had to be shot through both 


houses in a disgraceful two weeks’ whirl, with all pre- 


tense to deliberation giving way to shabby trades and 


crude bargaining. 


HE divisions in the G. O. P. are most clearly per- 
ceived by comparing the remarks of some of its 
leaders of 1946 with what those leaders have been 
able to deliver in two years of Republican control on 
Capitol Hill. Senator Vandenberg, to begin with, greeted 
the 1946 victory as a ‘“‘mandate’’ to carry out the “united 
bipartisan foreign policy.” He did, in fact, apply him- 
self whole-heartedly to the enactment of that policy, but 
what of his party? To be sure, it went along in authorizing 
the European Recovery Program, which had to be pre- 
sented as an anti-Russian crusade, but the going was 
heavy and the issue often in doubt. The net result of 
the session is that the entire world is more uncertain 
about American policy than at any time since the war. 
Nine weeks after E. R. P. was authorized, rebellion broke 
out in the House. Encouraged by Speaker Joe Martin, the 
Appropriations Committee branded the whole project a 
raid on the Treasury, and the House itself slashed the 
funds far below the minimum required to launch an ef- 
fective program. The Senate subsequently undid most 
of the material damage, but psychologically Western Eu- 
rope was left reeling. If the Republicans could do this 
now, in an election year and on the eve of their own con- 
vention, what might they attempt as the governing party? 
On two other major pieces of legislation the House 
reinforced the growing doubt as to the genuineness of the 
new Republican world outlook. One was the reciprocal- 
trade program and the other the draft. It is particularly 
piquant now to recall the words of Thomas E, Dewey 
when he was asked in the 1944 campaign whether or not 
he approved Secretary Hull's trade-agreement program. 
“That has always been a Republican policy,” Dewey re- 
plied, “which Secretary Hull has carried out ably and 
which I hope the Republicans will continue to carry out.” 
The Republicans carried it out and buried it. Under 
the one-year renewal—the Administration asked for 
three years—the Tariff Commission becomes once more 
the policy-making body and “protectionism” the chief 
objective. Knowing that even this perverted version will 
expire next June, other countries can hardly be expected 
to enter into long-drawn-out negotiations in which the 
flow of trade, vital to our foreign policy, will in any 
case be considered secondary to the protection of our 
“infant” industries. 

Whatever the intrinsic merits of the draft—and we 
seriously question them—its total defeat in Congress 
would have reflected, not the radical anti-militarism of 
Senator Taylor or any othet opposition on principle, but 
the calculated political ambitions of the right-wing Re 
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publicans. By the world at large, it would have been cop 
rectly interpreted as a sign that the Administration's 
called bipartisan foreign policy had been nullified a 
that its word might safely be discounted in foreign chin. 
cellories. Yet it was not until the very last hours of 
session that the issue was even half-heartedly sett! 
when Congress authorized, rather than approved, 1 
watered-down military-service bill. 

For the ultimate irony, however, we must turn bac’: 
to the smug announcement made by Senator Taft the d 
after the Congressional sweep two years ago: “Under 
Republican leadership,” said the man who was shortly 
to be made Majority Leader of the Senate, “we can sit 
down calmly and work out the constructive measures 
necessary for peace, for full employment, under private 
enterprise, and for social welfare.’ Instead of the pre- 
dicted calm, we have had legislation by frenzy; the princi- 
pal measure for peace had to struggle for life down to 
the last day of the session; nothing whatever was done 
to insure full employment; and not one of Senator Taft's 
own proposals for social welfare was adopted. Here was 
the spectacle of a majority leader advancing bills to 
provide for public housing, for federal aid to the hard. 
pressed schools, and for a public-health program, only 
to have all three of them killed—and not by the Demo- 
cratic minority but by his own party colleagues. The 
social-security program instead of being expanded was 
actually narrowed over the veto of the President. 

Here was the spectacle, too, of a party pledged to ex: 
tend civil rights, yet unwilling or unable to put through 
an anti-lynching bill, an anti-poll-tax bill, or a fair-em- 
ployment-practices act; unable, indeed, to provide racia! 
equality to men drafted into the armed forces. Here wa: 
a Congress that railed at the President for mishandling 
the grave question of Palestine, yet passed a bill ad- 
mitting 205,000 displaced persons, of whom no mor: 
than 6,000 can possibly be Jews; Nazi Volksdeutsc/e 
driven out of the lands they subverted, however, may be 
admitted as Germans or Austrians. And a Congress th. 
couldn't find time to lift discriminatory taxes on mur 
garine, to the benefit of the dairy lobby, found time, ove: 
a Presidential veto, to exempt railroads from the rate 
fixing provisions of the anti-trust laws. 

Above all, here was a Congress that rode into office 
on the promise to reduce prices by removing controls 
The controls are long a thing of the past, but the con: 
sumers’ price index today is 169.3 compared with 145.9 
for September, 1946, when that promise was being made 

By the time these comments appear, the Republic. 
Party will have drafted its platform for the coming cm 
paign. Like all such documents, it will be forgotten in 
month. Unfortunately for the G. O. P., the Eightict! 
Congress will be remembered. If it was not, as Presiden 
Truman says, the worst in our xistory, it was surely b.: 
enough to be the Number One issue of the 1948 elections 
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ae Aramco’s Secret Report on Palestine 
y settles 
roved, 3 HIS week The Nation Associates submitted to Pres- that a “compromise might be worked out which would 
: ident Truman a memorandum selalies igouthowhis satisfy the Arabs and still have some possibility of being 
_ ba Palestine policy has been undermined by the State — acceptable to the Jews.” The report says on this point 
t the d Department working in close cooperation with the Middle ce ee Hi 
“Under I remarked that, if so, it would be of extreme interest 
ce Eastern oil companies. The badiaot 2 he memorandum is a is; sak Mahade Wie: edtiies ania: Os eee a 
is short!; document, never before published, which has been the . ee dplt® Mig a 
se sei a . thought that the matter could be worked out on the basis 
subject of much rumor end speculati ion in Washington. of a Vatican State for the Jews which would have all the 
onan This is the famous report written in Cairo last December rights and privileges allotted to the Vatican by the pres- 
— by James Terry Duce, formerly a director of the Petro- ent treaties... . I asked him where he thought this kind 
the ae Jeum Administration and now vice-president of Aramco Of state aid be set up. He said, “Well, of course, the 
he princi: ( Arabian-American Oil Company), to W. F. Moore, the Arabs would like it as far away as possible,” and jok- 
down to president of the company. That report and the activities ingly mentioned Samoa and New Guinea and—as if an 
was d ang it describes have been major obstacles in the way of parti- afterthought—'even the district around Tel Aviv.” I 
tor Taft's tion—in Palestine and the Arab states, in ra pl asked him if I could carry his remark to the State De- 
Here ei and at Lake Success. For Mr. Duce undertook, first, Nr 7 4 manen pais ~ a — oe 
. pet the Arab plete and! gobiiicsl leaders through pet- no substantial objection to my making such a report 
ae. ante wp that ie wer a oe Sil Mr. Duce was flattered to be received by Azzam Pasha, 
ie Demo- oF TAS OF COMPRES ORE CE Me fig? — gr who was in bed with a cold. They spent two hours alone 
wen, ‘The ment experts in their opposition to the Jewish state, and, gna “hada very interesting discussion.” The Arab League 
nded was second, to kill partition by advising the State Department secretary complained that the United States gevernment 
it. 6 its dangers and reporting the views and proposals of had “dragooned the various delegates to vote for the 
red to ex: =e aa leaders, ; ; resolution of the General Assembly.” Mr. Duce ex 
When President Truman recognized Israel it looked plained that Americans misunderstood the situation in 


t through 
. fair-em- as if the enemies of partition had been defeated. Events the Middle East because they had been brought up on the 
since then show that they have by no means given up. pinje and thought of Palestine as the Jewish homeland, 
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result in very serious events in the Middle Eastern area.’ 
He also told Azzam Pasha that the oil companies “had no 


been privately discussed by Americans at the U. N., stems 
from the Duce report. On December 10 in Cairo Azzam 
Pasha, secretary general of the Arab League, proposed 
such a solution to Mr. Duce, who with Azzam’s permis- 
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political influence” and any attempt to bring direct 
pressure on the government would have in ured t the Arab 


— aa d it on to the State D TI 
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which expires on July 9, to negotiate a compromise more more interested in oi! or in the blood of Jews.’ 
or less along these lines: at the very least Israel will be Apparently Azzam Pasha fully understood that the 
asked to relinquish the Negev and accept an enlarged 

Arab state under Abdullah, with an outlet to the sea pre- 
sumably at Gaza and port rights at Haifa. These ceded 
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Pi A of oil concessions would io up a major 


source of dollar income, for Mr. Duce reports: 
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be permitted to con * to operate in safety; that he 
k vv vere no Zionist, and that it was in the 
interest of the Arab people to see us continue our opera- 
tions 


Mr. Duce offered to do what he could “to assist Azzam 
Pasha in any contacts he might wish to have with the 
Arab 


leader replied that he “would call on me as he knew 


United States government unofficially,” and the 


from experience that I was one of the people in the 
United States who could be trusted implicitly. . . I asked 
him of what service I could be, and he asked me to teil 
the State Department people the truth about the matter 
in the Middle East.” 

In a conference with the head of the Misr Bank of 
Cairo, Hafifi Pasha, Mr. Duce hastened to explain his 
own and his company’s attitude toward American pol- 
icy: 


Itold him.. 
of the dangers which were inherent in partition and its 
support by . . . the United States; that I had wired my 
people when it had happened that I thought the United 
States had “‘set the woods on fire” and that our govern- 
ment was thus playing into the hands of destructive 
forces in the Middle East. 


. that I had advised my own government 


Mr. Duce then offered his own formula for winning 
American sympathy for the Arab cause, a formula which 
would present the “true story of the Middle East” in an 
attractive light. He suggested “historical romances, 
events in the Middle East which had a historic or a pic- 
turesque touch.” He strongly urged that a “study be 
made of American publicity methods,” and expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Truman had decided to support parti- 
tion without fully understanding the consequences. He 
concluded with the remark that he “could see even more 
tragic consequences than the Arabs could sce them- 
selves,” and that it was “the duty of all good people to 
work together to get this matter straightened out.” 

Mr. Duce met King Farouk’s Chief of Cabinet, Ibra- 
him Abdelhadi Pasha, and told him that partition would 
produce anti-Semitism and bloodshed, with “tragic con- 
sequences for the Jews in many countries.” To indicate 
further that he and Aramco, despite their alleged lack of 
interest in political affairs, were friendly to the Arab 
cause, Mr. Duce added: “I did not myself at all despair 
as to the ultimate solution of the Palestine problem; that 
the proposed two states in Palestine seemed to me polit- 
ically and geographically impossible.” He convinced 
Ibrahim Abdelhadi Pasha that if concessions were can- 
celed, “the Arabs should bear in mind that they would 
hurt their friends and not their enemies, that a great 
many Zionists would be delighted if the Arabs took the 
opportunity to cancel the American and British oil con- 
cessions, as this would be a further weapon in Zionists’ 
hands.” The Egyptian official, who had shown consider- 
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able hostility at the start, replied that “he had been 
pleased to hear what I had to say and indicated that he 
would pass the information I had given him on to King 
Farouk. He told me, too, that after dis ussing the matter 
with me it was his opinion that the Arabs should give all 
facilities to us to continue our work.” 

N CAIRO Mr. Duce also arranged to see Prince Feisal, 

Foreign Minister of Saudi Arabia and delegate to the 
United Nations. Before doing so he took pains to find out 
whether the visit of a man whose country had voted for 
partition would embarrass the Prince. To Mr. Duce’s 
great relicf Feisal “immediately set a date and time for 
me to appear at Shepheard’s, where he was staying.” Mr, 
Duce described his talk with Feisal in some detail: 


With him was Mardam Bey, the Syrian Prime Min- 
ister. Feisal began by telling me how much the Arab 
groups had appreciated my help in connection with their 
relations in Washington. He added, without any prompt- 
ing on my part, that he knew that practically everybody 
in the oil companies was opposed to partition, but added 
that the companies themselves, as he well knew, were 
not concerned with political matters and had little influ- 
ence in a case of this kind. I confirmed this fact to Prince 
Feisal. He turned then to Mardam Bey and told him 
how well pleased the Saudi Arabs were with their con- 
nection with the Arabian-American Oil Company, what 
good work we had done, and how fond they were of us. 
He then asked me how we were getting along with our 
affairs in Saudi Arabia. I told him that production had 
reached 300,000 barrels a day, and added that if we 
could get this Palestine matter settled and the pipe line 
built, greatly increased quantities of oil could be moved 
I added, too, that probably the movement of these large 
quantities of oil would also result in the building of add:- 
tional refining capacity in the north—much to the benefit 
of Syria and Lebancn. He said to me that he thought 
that the Syrians themselves should proceed to ratify the 
Syrian convention, as it was in the interests of all Arabs. 


The reaction of Feisal should not have been a great 
surprise to Mr. Duce, for after all King Ibn Saud was re- 
ceiving royalties from the oil companies at the rate of 21 
cents a barrel—royalties which not only had saved the 
country from bankruptcy but were constantly replenish- 
ing the personal funds of the royal family. As was re- 
vealed by the special Senate committee investigating the 
national defense program, it was due to the influence of 
Aramco that the United States government, from 1940 to 
1947, extended direct and indirect lend-lease and other 
assistance to Saudi Arabia in the amount of more thin 
$99,000,000. 

The Duce report informed the State Department thut 
the Communists were active in the Middle East and in- 
sisted that the Russians were only waiting for the oppor- 
tune moment to send an armed force into Palestine. At 
the same time, while admitting that he “had no contact 
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vith the Jewish side,” Mr. Duce proceeded to tar the 
ws with the Communist brush. He said: 


— 


) 
The significant fact is that the good Jews are leaving 
Palestine, and that Arabs are leaving Palestine to take 
refuge in other lands. The Palestine groups of Jews re- 
maining are showing more radical tendencies. The red 
flag flies in Palestine along with the star of David, and 
it is generally recognized that Jewish Palestine will be 
organized as a communistic state. 


Taken by itself the Duce report would be interesting 
only as a typical oil-company view of Middle Eastern 
affairs. As a document used by the State Department, its 
significance cannot be minimized. Oil dominates the de- 
partment’s policy in Palestine; colossal profits dominate 
the policy of Aramco. During the war, in return for gov- 
ernment assistance, Aramco offered to make concessions 
in the price of oil to the navy. Instead, as the special 
Senate investigating committee reported, “the United 
States government was overcharged between $30,000,000 
and $38,000,000 on sales made to the navy by Aramco 
and its affiliates between January 1, 1942, and June 30, 
1947.” It seems obvious that a company which gouged 
its government in time of war would have little hesita- 
tion about subverting public policy to increase its profits. 
But it is equally obvious that government officials who 
confuse the welfare of their country with the interests of 
the oil companies should be promptly cleared out of 
the State Department. They have done damage enough 
already. 

[The complete memorandum based on the Duce report may 
be obtained from The Nation Associates. An announcement 
and coupon will be found on the inside front cover.} 


Trekking with Truman 
BY DAVID KARR 


Washington, June 19 

FTER smoldering for something like two years over 
A charges that he didn’t know how to run the gov- 
ernment, that he was a little man in a big job, Harry 
Truman has at last burst into flame. That is about the 
only certain conclusion to be drawn from the great West- 
ern trek. To those of us who rode across the country 
with the President on the ‘Pullman Car Named De- 
sire” it was a revelation to see him swing from the 
floor in Butte, ripping into Congress for failing to act 
on housing, price control, or full employment. And it 
was something to see him standing on the back platform 
of the train at Pocatello at seven in the morning prov- 
ing that he knows what he is talking about when he 
addresses Congress. Waving a copy of the Columbia 


_ River Valley Report, the size of a Manhattan telephone 
i directory, he said to an Idaho audience: “I have been 


looking over a report that the Inierior Department h. 
sent to me. It is really a sample of the reports that ¢ 


You know, I fool them! I get up early in the mornin, 
and I read them... . I fool them by being acquainted 
with things they think I don't take time to read. 

The entire tour was an uphill fight. The President 
left Washington with his prestige at a new low, and 
until he reached the Far West, it showed no signs of 
rising. Fiascos, too familiar to everyone by now to need 
reviewing, plagued him from the start. At Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, the first speaking stop, the President left his 
hearers cold with a plea for the United Nations that 
had a confused and hollow ring. At Gary, an important 
labor town, he was introduced by Representative Ray 
Madden, a progressive Democrat, to a disappointing 
audience of 500 people. In Chicago he paraded down 
the main street at the rush hour but met no enthusiasm. 
His speech there on D. P.’s, from a prepared text, was 
a pussy-footing composition that implied discrimination 
against Jews and Catholics in the Senate bill but failed 
to say so outright. Democratic leaders, headed by Cook 
County Chairman Jacob Arvey, satd afterward that they 
were still for Eisenhower, Douglas, or anyone else who 
could save the local Democratic tickets. 

Omaha was worse. In fact the Nebraska delegation, 
which had been solid for Truman, flared into open re- 
bellion as soon as he left town. State Chairman William 
Ritchie, a Truman delegate, announced he was bolting 
the President because of the kicking around Nebraska 
delegates had received from the White House palace 
guard. It was a major boner in any case to intrust Omaha 
arrangements to Ed McKim, a one-time Truman White 
House aide who had been booted out for insulting Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

A group of visiting Democrats from neighborin 
Iowa couldn't even wangle fifteen minutes alone 
with the President. And Montana would have go 
as sour if the day hadn’t been saved by Charlie 
son of Montana's liberal Senator. Murray did a noble 
job of smoothing ruffled feathers and uniting the state's 
Democrats, but even so the President will have to live 
down the blunder of having made Roy Glover, general 
counsel of the New Deal-hating Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany, co-chairman of the reception committee. 

In the state of Washington Truman spent the better 
part of three days with the close friend of his Senate 
years, Governor Mon Wallgren. The word among 
Washington Democrats is that Wallgren is practically 
sure to be named as Truman’s running-mate. The Gov- 
ernor faces a desperate fight for reelection and would 
like to duck it by running for the vice-presidency. 
Though Wallgren turned his entire state organization 
resident's Seattle show was as flat as 
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by some act, it would 
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never g up il eC Gat somecnow, 


prevent a new Euro- 


> the trend and 
resident Masaryk resigned and I was 
elected to his post, I knew that we could not avoid being 
drawn into the approaching « t, for it was certain to 
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therefore to give first place to building up our army, and 


e precipitated by some move of Germany's. I decide 


I threw myself with energy into this work. I was always 





ipter of Eduard Benes’s Memoirs dealt 


The first cha; 
with Hitler's early efforts to revise the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and ended with his first aggressive move against 
Czechoslovakia. In the third—to appear next week— 
Dr. Benes gives the substance of a long talk he bad 
with President Roosevelt three months before the out- 


break of war and repeats his own forecast of the future. 
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were really prepared for war, I have sometimes been 

proached with making a useless effort: after Munich, 
: 


has been said, we had no chance. True, but what woul 
ght of us if we had been as unprepared 
as France and England? 


1 
have been thou 
X 2 ! on il iy nr cal co) x 1. * 
My second task was to strengthen and rescue wha 
Pe - | 1 
could still be saved of 


visits to Rumania, Yugoslavia, and France. Ik 


our system of alliances. I made 
Rumania, at the meeting of the Little Entente countries 
} 1936, I found the first open break in the 
Little Entente, a break due to the attitude of the Yugo 
slay Regent, Prince Paul. On my official visit to Yugo- 
slavia in April of that year I had been received with en- 
thusiasm by the Yugoslav people but coldly and equivo- 
cally by the Yugoslav dictator and his soldiers. Official 
Belgrade had already moved over to the other side. 

France meanwhile was being oriented toward “appease- 
ment.” The critical moment came on April 10, 1938, 
when Daladier formed his government with Bonnet a: 
Foreign Minister. This government redirected Frenc 
policy away from France’s Central European alliances 
Soon no part of Central Europe except Czechoslovaki: 
had a common policy with France, 
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Versailles, was not one of the 1919 treaty makers, and 
that it was necessary to adjust to new developments; 


France, he said, could not aftord to worry about the col- 
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d 1g Central European states. His contemptuous re- 
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Known everywhere and f eated in i Paris salons 


Georges Bonnet was a political gambler and cynical 
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sistance to Hitler's expansionism, though he would have 
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liked to see a conflict between Nazism and Bolshevism. 


Thus only the Soviet Union and ourselves were left in 
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the camp of those who were basically and openly anti- 
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fascist and anti-Nazi. After we concluded the 1935 treaty 


of alliance with Russia we kept in constant contact with 
the Kremlin. Nothing interrupted our exchange of opin- 
ion and coordination of policies. 


We tried several times to arrange cl 


ser political anc 


— Soviet 


xilitary cooperation between the West and the 
Union. For example, in 1938 we were asked by the Soviet 
+ heln neren lo the l een sall 

minister in Prague to help persuade the West, especially 
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France, to contribute to the equipment of the Soviet navy. 
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I tried to Gado so, repea ediy empnasized the importance 
of such aid—all in vain. I was forced to conclude that the 
sanle then making F , lacician sd nna ire 

peo} ie then making rench decisions had no desire t 


contribute to Soviet strength. 


Seeing the feverish war preparations of Germany, we 
delivered to the Soviet army certain special arms from 
" 


our armament factories which it was unable to obtain 
from France or elsewhere. In the summer of 1937 an- 


other Soviet military mission came to Czechoslovakia. 
{The first came in August, 1935.—Ed.} Various meas- 


ures were taken and agreements reached, 


especially for 
Soviet air aid in case we were attacked by Germany 


After the Soviet military mission’s visit a similar 
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ind Western Europe against fascist attack. We 
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French and English fat 


A) THIS moment Europe was ready, in every respect, 
L to accept without protest the Détat of Berchtes 
yvaden. When Czechoslovakia decisively rejected that 


Diktat, it received from Britain and France, on Septem 
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prepare immediately for a renewal of he struggle. 
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1938, I expected that the military conflict 
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ld be an att 


that Hitler's first move wou ick on Poland, 
and I expecte 1, and feverishly h yped, that post Munich 
Czechoslovakia would manage to maintain at least some 
independence up to that moment. 

in London Jan Masaryk and I consulted ab 


Aa 


yut our fu- 


ture plans for cooperation, 


land. The first political messenger 


and I organized underground 
contacts with my hom 
came in the middle of November. I kept in contact with 
my political friends and wrote them hundreds of letters, 
ur 


them to hold out and to keep faith, 


HE post-Munich government in Prague sought, 

rightly or wrongly, some sort of modus vive ndi with 
Nazi Berlin. The majority of its members did not believe 
d not re- 


that war was just around the corner. Even I di 


gard as completely worthless, at least not as morally 
worthless, the guaranty of security which the Western 
powers had given Czechoslovakia at Munich; I thought 
that Nazi Germany would have some respect for it and 
therefore did not expect that Hitler would try to occupy 


Czechoslovakia by force before the eve of actual warfare. 
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S 1 World War ag st Gert 
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1) f 1 ip » these two eided to 
> r l Ecc, { ereed » tl ce cica m ofr 
t 50 1 Bohe 1 Protectorate and the separatior 
Slo i fr he republic 

vh at t e | 1 not publicly and finally 
judge them, I was convinced then—and I have never 
changed an 1 never will change my opinion—that Dr 
Hacha, our highest judge and legal authority, the Presi- 


dent of the state, and Dr. Chvz Q 


' ' ‘ * » 
alkovsky, his Foreign Min 


ster, sacrificed their country, without any right or instruc- 


. 


tion, out of criminal shortsightedness and inexperience 
+h amin tit . “ae ys l ass > Ba . rer } 
At the same time Tiso, the Slovak leader, and his hench- 


men committed treason, snametully plunging a dagger 
d i < S oo 

++ } . a »at 

into the back of the nation. 


On March 


Western powers at the time of Munich proved valueless. 


{ 5 the 13 r , We . uv the 
14 and 15 the guaranty given to us by the 


The Munich agreement was canceled by its own authors 


by non-fulfilment of the guaranty they had given. 


The occu 
the Second World War. I was then in Chicago, lecturing 


at the university. The news was a terrible blow. All my 


pation of Prague was the real beginning of 


plans were collapsing while there was still peace. 

For a long time I considered what to do next. I could 
not imagine anyone with a greater right to raise his voice 
in protest in the name of Czechoslovakia than the second 
President of the Republic, then in exile. Because of what 
had happened at home I felt once more free to speak and 
act. Hitler's crime, the new failure of the French and 
English to keep their word, and Hacha’s consent to the 
Protectorate freed me of all the obligations I had im- 
posed on myself. Everything had fallen—the First Re- 
public again legally existed! 

On March 16, therefore, I sent telegrams expressing 
this view—though at the moment it could not be com- 
pletely formulated—to President Roosevelt, Chamber- 
lain, Daladier, Maxim Litvinov, and the president of 
the Council of the League of Nations. I took the stand 
that I had a right to voice the protest because I had been 
forced by German might, contrary to law, justice, and the 
constitution, to give up my office as legally elected Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic and go into exile, and 
also because events prevented any other true representa- 
tive of the Czechoslovak state from taking action, 
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[VA for the Highlands 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
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During these seventy years 680,000 persons left north- 
the crowded in- 
t which lies between the Forth and the 
me in England, many in the United States and 


1 


their new countries the High- 


; m4 } 

inders, a resourceful and vigorous race, have made im- 
rt + ntrittiitian bet taco ¢ ] ] } ° 

yrtant contributions, but their own land, deprived of 


1¢ Most enterprising of its sons, has been sinking mto a 


tate of decay. 


In all the years that northern Scotland has been losing 


man-power it has been wasting horse-power. The High- 


inds are the one part af the United Kingdom with 


mnsiderable hydroelectric potentialities. It is an area of 


heavy rainfall and of swiftly rush The most 


4 


ing rivers. 
recent survey indicates a possible annual power output 
of over six billion units, equal to one-seventh of the 


present total consumption of electric energy in Great 


Britain. But today most of the Highland streams flow 


unharnessed to the sea while industrial development is 
thwarted and small farmers and fishermen light their 
cottages with oil lamps and heat them with peat fires. 
Before two hydro- 
electric projects of consequence in Scotland. 
7 


One of these consisted of three generating stations sup- 


the recent war there were only 


, 
nortnern 


plying current to the plants of the British Aluminium 
Company: the 
belonged to 


utility concern. Total 


+h, 


] } - + : sat} 
other, a chain of stations in the southern 


Highlands, a privately owned public- 
ulled capacity of both projects 
as under 200,000 kilowatts. A 


had been put 
t 


i 


good many 
forward from time to 
local opposition and 


other plans 
for development 
time, but all 


encountered fierce 


failed to secure parliame ntary sanction. 
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apt 
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lands were obviously needed after the 


KeIVE plans whidh 
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people and Parliament would approve. It was then 
Tom Johnston, Secretary of State for Scotland, appointed 
; se : 

a committee with Lord Cooper, Scotland's Lord Advocate, 


; : aia 
as coairman, to Study the w e guestieon anew. ane 
committee found that power resources were Muca gre ater 


} , } nr erat S saw . andad tha 
hitherto been supposed and recommended that 
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than hax 
t authority. As 
North 


Hydroelectric Board, with a mandate to 
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Pitlochry, a couple of miles below the junction or te 
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two rivers, will impound 
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The Tummel-Garry project, like many 


of the others, 
will develop far more power than can be consumed 


I 
locally under any foreseeable conditions. However, by the 


terms of the 1943 act the neighboring communities have 


1 } + — 4) ee tr 

first call on the current pr xduced. The surplus will be 

sold to “the Grid’’ at a price equal to the costs of the 
I 1 


most efficient steam-generating stations. At such a rate, 
, 

it is estimated, the North of Scotland Board will receive 

a handsome profit, and this is to be used to subsidize the 


distribution of cheap current to the small towns, villages, 
and isolated farms in the Highland area. 

As the TVA has demonstrated, electrification in a 
backward area acts as a kind of catalytic agent. Reducing 


the drudgery and monotony of rural life, it releases en- 
ergies that can be employed in raising economic and 
l It makes possible industrial develop- 


social standards. 
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—for purposes of sport. But in Britain today millionai 

are a dying breed and palatial summer mansions a dru2 

At the same time, increased leisure fi 
lirw-earnere j +) > PvP di tribnotior 

- and salary-earners and a more even distribution o! 


income are creating a new demand for vacation 
Individually, spend 


. s * Be a 
relatively little, but collectively they promise to contrib 


humble tourists may 


11 


ute much larger sums to the Highland economy than the 


] ' j ] +511 . 
worers and deer-siaixe;rs. 





As the network of new power lines spreads, sma! 
4s 


hotels and guest houses will be able to instal lighting 


electric fires, refrigeration—amenities not now general]; 
c c 

a } . re | : 1,1 > - 

available outside the few towns in the Highlands. An- 


other requirement if the tourist trade is to grow is better 


communications. The Hydroelectric Board itself 
building in connection with its new stations a numbe: 


of roads which will give access to fine scenery. Of mors 
consequence is the fact that it will pay into a pool, to be 
divided among all local authorities in its area, full loc: 
taxes on its plants. This will make possible road im 


provements which the county councils have hithert 


been unable to afford. 
There are critics of hydroelectric development wh 


say it will kill the tourist industry by ruining the land: 
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God in the Hotel del Prado 
BY VIRGINIA MISHNUN 
iM ( June 8 The Del P 1 1s Diego's first serious rg 
NTELLIGENT conversation has virtually ceased in scale painting in some time. Entitled “Sunday in t 
Mexico. The one t Dl everywher 1S the controversy Alam 1a’ ne A in da is an ancient park facing tt 
over Diego Rivera's mural in the dining-room of the hotel, and the scene of many historical ev< t deni 
Hx Id | Prado. The Ar s1op OF alexico, you will N x y i the e ot Ce € (in the tee 
recall, refused to bless the hotel on the sion Of its ing walls ts the t Rivera assortment ot xd Indians 
opening because the | contains the ription Dios bad w 5 pimps. whor eolationns 
no existe (God does 1 exist). And t talk goes heroes, villains 1 traitors. Look vou g! 
on endlessly Did you hear that Diego was forced assume that nothing has changed in Mexico during t¢! 
< or twme Chapultep Movic by Virtuous Catholic last TWO decades ex ept tnat one \ ? h $ DCC 
ladies?” “His house has been stoned again.” “Diego added—the ex-revolutionary n naires of today, de 
says that religion is a meurotic disease, but that like p cted in the far-right section 
sy phil s and tuberculosis it can be cured. Isn't he ter- Diego $ painted a portrait of f in the cente 
rible?”’ “Diego says the American capitalists are behind of the mural as an cent, fat € holding the 


ing away his citizenship.” “Whose?” “Diego's, of course, the 


the whole thing—and you know how anti-Ca c they hand « Death, who bears a clase resem 
’ 7 - T a Qn 1 a . = . 
are. blance D es Rio. Her o i clasps that « 
wry ’ } } Me Dies } 4 a3 . , 
They say it’s been scratched out again. What, Posada, fa s M 1021 c of the last cer 
INT re +] Sie: Mee ae ve of tury. to mt 1 | led: I QO c 
God? No, God's still there, thank God. It’s the Cury, tO WnoOm the Mufal is dedi. i. ane controverst 
doesn't exist’ that’s been scratched out. They ought inscription. I 10 € 5 t two inche 
hrow him out of the country. They're talking of tak Lai ainek a. heard ee ee ra 
to throw him out of the country. Hcy re CalKINg ¢ i tak- nign and ai! tc | gy, and leg 1 few feet m 
] 4 2. @ 
+ wa ] I ippears 1a snee oft 1 er | d by ler vi 


° ‘” T eC 1 y 
and a good thing.’’ None of the talk is concerned with Rz 


] m 4 m or rs = + + 4} halen soe ~~ 
the existence of God himself, which started the whole the last centur ; 


dispute. God has virtually been eliminated from the show, Whether or not El Nigromante write of 
but everyone else is getting something out of it, namely, utter these words does not seem ) r either side 
publicity, with Diego, as usual, grabbing the lion’s share. too much. True, the press has re r ous poems 
Diego may deny the existence of God, but for him the revealing El Nigromante’s inc 1 in ¢ 
scandal is indeed a godsend, lifting him out of the and the Virgin. But then, what Me 1 revolutionist 
temporary obscurity into which he had fallen. He had a has not called on both at some t or r to further 
poor press all year, making the front page only when he his purpose? The Catholic o t that the a 
took a few shots at a chauffeur who got in his way, and stitution of 1857, which El Nig ed for 


making the second sections when he undertoo to con- Jate and which he signed, begins wit e wo 
sole the film star, Maria Felix, ex-wife of Augustin the name of God 





Lara. The Communists do not waste t cuing about the 
authenticity of the statement. They are ding meetings, 

\ = . haa «al e : ’ , ine deniunciatianr nrote<t tec . 
VIRGINIA MISHNUN has been living in Mexico and issuing denunciations, protests, and manifestos both 


City for the past year. directly and througn feltow-traveicr organizations. For 





the Communists, fallen on evil—that is, obscure—daya, 
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The Archbishop of Mexico, Don Luis Maria Marti 
1] } P » «I er 
1 } 1-mMmal red man wo started AMOIe pus Dy 
I 
1 | 1 ] . . } niyv 
simply refusing to Dicss th l ig, is the oniy one 
i 
| | +} rete 7 ' ile eoment 
who has acted with dignity, refusing to make subsequent 


statements or to discuss the matter further in any way. 


N EXI¢ AN papers are playing the story for all that it 
is worth, al more. Two-inch headlines scream the 


Front-page stories give 


a 


sensation or insult of the hour. 


1 play-by-play account, and on inside pages the shadiest 


columnists have become heroic defenders of the church. 
Around town it is being satd the Communists, Catholics, 
and Diego, for space. While 
they are all certainly getting it, the newspapers, except 


El Popular and Tiempo, are staunch 


a ‘, = 
personally, are | paying 


a 
CHOLIC, 


One other man is said to be paying up, too. He 


A. C. Blumenthal, that fugitive from American justice 


who is said to have made another fortune in Mexico, 


and who runs the Reforma, Mexic »’s swankiest hotel until 
the Del I 
club, is in the red, and the hotel itself, 


owing to the slack tourist season, 


rado. Ciro’s, the Reforma night- 


the opening of 
already in pre- 
carious financial straits 
vill never be able to meet the competition of the Del 
Blumenthal 


According to reliable information 
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Prado. 8 
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* ) , t Del Prado 
pen a 2 Del Prado can 
tag or ‘ \ r three lays of 
r the press, the tourist industry, and busi- 
{ repr tatives, the hotel was formally opened to 
June 1. Thousands of people had seen the 
$ time 1 no pi objections been 
5 1S om, the Archbishop was asked 
to ; the building. He refused to do so, because of the 
; f 1. Sefior Luis Osio, managing di- 
| 
r vr of the hotel, asked Rivera to remove it, and claims 


that Rivera promised to do so; this, of course, Rivera 
In any event, the headlines of June 1 read 
Diego Rivera Defies Church.” The papers of June 2 car- 
Offers to Make 

1 Diego's 


ri 1 headline announcing, “Diego 


Sy 


Deal with the Archbishop”; a subhead reporte: 


= 1 as or 
SUL t the Archbishop bless the building so that 
i 
’ ‘ ’ 74 ] 
it might make as much money as possible, and curse the 
hak Lott 
[ ril SO at it an ie D: C20 mi t be consig gned to meil. 


Later the same day Diego a 


erase the offending phrase and substi 


the sporun 





tute for it 
Business Is Business. Neither offer was taken up. 


On June 3 some seventy students of the Engineer- 


ing School entered the hotel; when they left, only 
the word “God” remained on El Nigromante’s sheet 
of -r. But not for long. At midnight Diego, accom 
panied | ifty friends and comrades, restored the 
missing part of the inscription. He and his friends then 
S 1 the d room fr er and, scrawling the phrase 
Dias no ext signed their nan The next day the 
-rado decided to close the dining-room in the hope that 
the incident might blow over. Nothing happened Sat if- 
lay. But early Sunday seas despiae all the police pro- 
tection in the hotel and at the dining-room entrarce, 
Diego's self-portrait was found defaced “on the offerd- 


phrase again erased. Monday morn- 


ing, June 7, found God alone 


’ . . ’ 


ing portion of the 
again in the main restau- 
rant of Mexico's most elegant hotel. 

istration is pressing police ae 
NS heth NS @ 


the mural is, in a way, 


The hotel admin 
look into these acts of vandalism. 


yrs like it or not, 


} tal’e ' - 
hoteis operat 


a national treasure of the Mexican people, and must be 


safeguarded as such. The Prado hotel itself actually b 
overnment, for.it was built by the Depart: 
which has leased the building to its 


Funds for the baliding— 


' 
longs to the g 


ment of Pensions, 
operators for twenty years. 
erected on government property—came from pension de- 
ductions from government employees. But that is another 
—and equally fantastic—story. Now the Del Prado 
administration is trying to shift responsibility for the 
mural to Pensions, and Pensions wants none of it. It | 
claims that a hg mone contractor drew up the agreement 
with Diego. , of course, the contract was drawa | 
up with P ensions, in ens with the hotel operators, | 
Actually, also, Sefor Osto saw the mural many times in 
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the painting, and the disputed phrase was plainly visible 


for six months before the trouble began. I myself saw it 
last winter, 
Of course, Diego's position that no one has the right 


to interfere with an artist's work is perfectly correct. 


But knowing the people for whom he was painting, he 
might have refused the contract—if he were not Diego. 
He was not in desperate need of the $8,000 he received 
for the job. But business is business! Now, having caught 
He is the 


elf-appointed champion of freedom of expression. He 


the public ear, he simply will not shut up. 
did not fuss about freedom of expression a few weeks 
ago, however, when he was painting a portrait for the 
Goodrich Tire Company's new calendar. Diego unpro- 
testingly complied with the company’s suggestions for 


last winter, be th lo 3 
Proved.’’) 

The real hero of the affray is, to my mind, neither 
reser ed Archb 


the loquacious Diego nor the ishop, b 


part at the Con 


an unknown actor who played a bit i 


which Di 
This anonymous comrade had the cour- 
age to rise and shout to the shocked brethren, ‘‘Nevert! 

tell you!” Need 


he was hurriedly ejected from the meeting, 


munist meeting last week at 70 was welcon 


ice 


back to the fold. 


less, God does exist, he does exist, I 
less to say, 


1 


which had been convened to defend freedom of ex 


press! ion. 


Jokya Journa 


BY ANDREW ROTH 


Jokjakarta, Java, May 

HE red carpets were out when our plane landed 

at the primitive airport of Jokjakarta, the Indo- 

nesian Republic's capital in the interior of Java. 

Visitors are welcome here because they help dispel the 

sense of isolation built up by long months of blockade. 

People have a real hunger for news and printed matter 

from the outside. Officials to whom an American gave an 

armful of magazines could not resist looking through 
them before they transacted any business. 

The plane in which we arrived was particularly wel- 
come because it brought a “good-will mission” from 
East Indonesia. This region was established by the Dutch 
in December, 1946, as a puppet state, but its parliament 
decided recently by a nearly unanimous vote to send a 
mission to the Republican capital to say that the people 
of East Indonesia consider the republic the hub of Indo- 
nesian nationalism. 

The message of encouragement was badly needed. On 
the streets of Jokjakarta peddlers are hawking a ciga- 
rette called “Renville,” after the United States navy trans- 
port on which a Dutch-Indonesian accord was reached 
through the efforts of the United Nations Good Offices 
Committee, but Republican leaders were left with a bad 
taste in their ‘ninth after signing. Their agreement to 
withdraw troops from the richest areas of Java and to 
join a federated United States of Indonesia which will 
start life under Dutch sovereignty is very unpopular. 
A young lieutenant returning begrimed from the front 





_ ROTH has been in 
for The Nation and other pub- 


southeastern Asia for 
he past year, writing 
lications. 








commented with disgust, “When someone starts talking 
11 


about Renville, I just have to walk away; I cannot stom- 


The feeling against the agreement is so strong 
Masjumi (Moslem Party) was able to unseat 


ach it.” 
that the 
Amir Sjarifuddin, the Socialist Premier who negotiated it. 

The Republican leaders accepted the agreement b 
it suceatned a free plebiscite in Java and Sumatra after 
six months to determine whether those areas would re- 
turn to the republic. They were aiso influenced by eco- 
nomic compulsions and by the belief that membership in 
the United States of Indonesia would help them to main- 
tain links with nationalist currents in areas under Dutch 
control. The East 


proved G hat the re public can count on cons! dera! y} > sup- 
‘ 


Indonesian good-will mission has 


port outside its own truncated are 
Soldiers are m iritindis in pad sbeosbe ok 023) 
Soldiers are much in evidence in the streets of Jokja- 


karta, some of them strutting about with an arro 
learned from the Japanese 


There are countless types and 
ae aes —e eo 6 1 
coiors of equity ment ana uniforms MIItiy OW! Y tO tae 


textile shortage, partly to the fact that lhe republic's 


army came into being as a number of scattered groups 


each fighting in its own area. Each has its own ideology 


+] ich av he Jat nece.i = | : Ss | 
aiso, which may pe Apanese-inspired anti-white chau- 
4 é f 


vinism, Moslem fanaticism, or the people's war’ obses 

es - 4 > ¢ ” ererns sete “ } bee 

sion of the Socialists and Communists. At first the differ- 
+ — 1 man } : 90 geaall c 

ent groups obtained their supplies from stores they 


iad themselves seized from the Japanese. When these 
ran out, a a cine mabe of supply set up by the repub 


Amir Sjarifuddin, who long 


» par 
ved as Defense ese helped to unify the army. 
Taking into account the lack of communications, unifica- 


— } - om * , . 
tion has been fairly successful. The Dutch were con- 


vinced that the republic did not have enough control 
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t 1 Westerners get into it that 
4 t Y lifted into the air 
| p i vhat speeded up by the 
c fr young nationalists who have gathered here to 
WE r th r nt. As in Burma and Indo-China 
1 not at all as in India—young people seem the 
} source of political energy. The guides provided 
by the government for visiting | urnalists are all young- 
S n their early twenties, very proud of the repub- 


hievements but a little inexperienced. Radio Jokja- 

rta. the two-and-a-half-kilowatt overseas “Voice of 
Free Indonesia,” is manned by some ten announcer- 
ntators—almost half of them women—whose 

rage age is twenty-four. They write their own scripts 

1d broadcast in English, Dutch, French, Hindustani, 
Urdu, Arabic, Chinese, and other tongues. They are a 
voracious for information from 


ity 


briceht and eager < 
the outside. One gets the feeling that there can be no 
hecking a movement which has so completely captured 
the enthusiasm of the educated and patriotic youth, and 
t this quickly maturing age-group will soon fill the 
gaps in the movement's leadership. 
apc SOEKARNO and Premier Mohammed 
Hatta are still the symbols of nationalist unity and 
Indonesian independence. Soekarno, a gay and charming 
man who enormously enjoys the elaborate ritual of being 


President, is the republic's agitator par excellence, tre- 


if 
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Socialist Party (R. S. P.) and formed his own Socialist 
Party of Indonesia. He wants no part in the Sovic 
American clash he feels ts coming. 


His departure with a small following leaves Amir 


Sjarifuddin undisputed leader of the R. S. P. and the 


P ple s Democratic Fri nt, WV hich inclu les the R. S. P. 
(25,000 to 30,000 members), the Communist Party 

a ), the Labor Party (1,000), and the Socialist 
Youth (over 100,000 ). This left coalition receives sub- 


stantial support from the Indonesian Labor Federation, 


i 
} . tea Mm > thar ) nember . he 
which had more than 1,000,000 members before the 
} t.der " t +} tele af 
re yic § Dbest-deve oped ireas fell to the Dutch atta 
_ 


for Indonesia but a higher standard of living for the 
en } + 1,1} ° . } la 
impoverished peasants, laborers, and middle classes. 


After I accompanied Sjarifuddin on a political trip, I 

was convinced that his movement contains a substan- 

tial portion of the best educated and most dynamic ele- 
! 


ments in the republic. In an election based on universal 
Lt 


suffrage today it would probably win the votes of from 
25 to 30 per cent of the population. 

To try to get a straight answer out of the Masjumi 
leaders is enough to make a reporter go crazy. The party 
is a loosely knit organization of Moslem social, religious, 
and military organizations in which fully half the popu- 
latron is represented. Indonesia is 90 per cent Moslem— 
also 90 per cent illiterate—and among the backward 
villagers religion has more weight than politics. The 
local Moslem divines have great influence and have 
rolled up more than 500,000 members for the Mas- 
jumi. Besides independence the only solid plank in the 
party's program is its desire to see Indonesia become an 
Islamic state, with Moslem mosques and schools receiv- 
ing state aid and only a Moslem permitted to be Presi- 
dent. Most of its leaders are Indonesian “kulaks”— 
owners of medium-sized farms who have profited heavily 
from the mounting price of rice; a few are merchants. 
Their opportunism in politics is illustrated by the fact 


Renville agreement, they joined forces with Hatta, who 
y J 


that after overthrowing Sjarifuddin because he signed the 


supports it as completely. 
The number of peasants one sees clad only in burlap 
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sacking testifies to the economic pressures which are 
forcing the republic into the United States of Indonesia. 
Java produces only 2 per cent of the cloth it needs—the 
decorative designs of its famous batiks have usually been 


painted on imported fabrics—and the Dutch blockade 


has cut it off from its sources of supply. (The Republican 
area on Sumatra has been able to smuggle enough in 
from Singapore.) As a result, a two-yard sarong of 


coarse, poorly blocked material costs about 350 rupiahs 
here, as much as 150 pounds of rice. Other items which 
have to be brought through the blockade are equally ex- 
pensive. A tube of American-made toothpaste, for ex- 
ample, costs seventy-five rupiahs, a week's salary for an 
average official. And local manufactures are not cheap. 


A pack of twenty locally made cigarettes averages six 
rupiahs, half of it tax, or twice the daily w age of an un- 
skilled laborer. 

The food situation is not so bad—in several hundred 
miles of traveling I saw few signs of undernourishment. 
While the Dutch attack of last summer lopped off the 
arcas with a surplus, leaving the republic with a 25 
per cent rice deficit in the one-third of Java it retains 


is made up in part by the region's tapioca surplus. The 


+} te 
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cost of rice, however, has caused a good deal of hardship 
to government employees and day laborers. 

Large quantities of new notes are in circulation, and 
the heavy printing of currency is undoubtedly mainly re- 
sponsible for the inflationary spiral. Money had to be 
created to meet the tremendous task of defending the re- 
public. Fully 57 per cent of last year’s budget was con- 
sumed by the military, and the republic’s income cov- 
ered only a fourth of the budget. Income would have 
been more adequate if effective tax machinery had been 
operating to skim the profits of the “kulaks.” It would be 
utopian, however, to expect economic efficiency of the 
Republicans at this stage. Big business has always been 
in the hands of the Dutch, British, and Americans, and 
retail trade has been for centuries a virtual monopoly of 
the Chinese, who number almost 2,000,000. 

Republican leaders speak optimistically of future eco- 
nomic possibilities but are conscious of their present 


yverm- 


weakness. They are anxious to join the interim 


gg 


ment, if they are given decent terms, because they under- 
stand that the Indies are an economic unit and must 
develop full trade with the outside. They are so confic 
of their political strength even in Dutch-controlled areas 
that they are willing to risk coming under temporary 
Dutch sovereignty and Dutch economic influence. The 
visit of the East Indonesian good-will mission showed 
they have ground for confidence. Moreover, a week after 
it was here Republican leaders learned that the Dutch- 
sponsored West Java Conference had elected as chief of 
state a man who is head of President Soekarno’s Supreme 
Advisory Council and living temporarily in Jokjakarta, 
the hub of Indonesian nationalism. 


Science Notebook 


BY LEONARD ENGEL 


RMY and navy officers and also the Armed Forces Re 
search and Development Board have been trying to blo 








investigation Of ioya ey ¢ ’ 
search projects. A f ! ya tire asking 
loyalty tests were « i was s ) ling go rer 
industrial, and university laboratories by the Committee oa 
Secrecy and Clearance ot the Federation of American S$ 
tists, whose members include such famous scientists as 3. 
H. Bauer, H. A. Bethe, and P. J. W. Debye. In its first re- 
port, summarized in this column six weeks ago, the 
mittee disclosed that scientists on military projects have little 
protection against over-zealous loyalty probers In a new 
report the COI pt Cilts do u Ary pe of ¢ tie 
brazen maneuvet the military to keep : iden 
; I 


First, a letter from the Oitlice of Naval Intelligence to the 


committee stated that the director of the navy's chief sh 








design laboratory would not be permitted to answer the 
questionnaire, since “answers to many of the questions would 
be of a classified nature.’’ Second, a letter from ah othcer in 
army ordnance to a university laboratory thr ~atened prosecu- 
tion under the if the questionnaire were 
answered. Third e navy Bure f S ; 
wrote contractor » the questionnaire violate ! 
navy regulations. rin the O of Nava 
Research wrote laboratories that furnishing any information 
in response to the questionnaire, even by laboratories en- 

ged exclusively on non-secret rese would be “‘detri- 

ital to the national security.” Fit 1A Matériel 


Command officer invoked the Espionage Act to block an- 


} 1.} trriesc >» here ¢ . 1? 
swers Dy laboratories in ni them ali is 
+ ad sreonlaten he +} - ———, 
memorandum circulated Dy the } Yevelopment 


Board, whose chairman is 





Information has reach 


certain Of- 


ganizatuons are circulating questionnaires... asking for in- 





formation regarding investigation and clearance procedures 
used by gove ent agencaes in connection with those 
scientists who are rendering part-time service to the Unitec 
States government. These res are so compre- 
hensive in de as to create doubt concerning their goal 
or objective. There are in existence a large number 
of organizations whose objective is to gather such informa- 
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Pierre Cot e1 ed t vate with all the odds against him. 
Qt ¢ f | W 1 the Communist Jacque s; Duclos ar d the 
right Paul R ig present Asse bly's best 
speak I i gn against him which began 
when, as Air Minister, he had to pay for the m stakes of 
Pétain, the boss o e French army, has never entirely ceased, 
and it has lately been given impetus by his leadership of the 
emparantés in the Assembly—the “in-laws” who side with 
the Communists on almost every tssue. 

Logically the palm should have gone to Bidault, not Cot. 
But such was not the ca The Paris correspon lent of the 
London Times said on June 14, “*M. Bidauit made but an in- 
different showing when he opened the debate on Friday 
afternoon with a long wearily delivered and uninspired 


speech. . M. Cot’s s 1 made an obvious impression on 
i 


the whole Assembly an i received 
ral appl : than had M. Bidault’s the previous 


it must be admitted, much 


more gene 
day. 
. . ! ‘ | ; thac r — -- 
How France feels today is revealed in those few lines. It is 


not “the fear that the Red Army, at the word of command 
from the Kremlin, could push to the Atlantic in a matter of 
weeks” which dominates French thinking—as Stewart Alsop 
wrote in the New York Herald Tribune on June 19—but the 
fear that France will once more have to face a militarized, 
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hey set up insut over the Ruhr; (3) that 
in cre Ling two Germanys they | I { { new see ls ol discord 


in Europe. Underlying all three was his basic centention that 


+} | } . ¢ tec A + Ar ’ ishe 
ine French governme! , In its desire to meet Amer can WIShcs 


and adapt itself to the German policy of General Clay— 

which in fact decides the whole attitude of the Western 

powers toward Germany—had felt compelled to make a re- 

treat on the question of French security. Pertinax and othe 

vigilant observers of their country’s foreign policy realized 
‘ 4 ‘ 4 

some time ago that M. Bidault came back from Washington 


last November in despair, convinced of the futility of trying 
to win over the American government to the French point of 
view. In London, too, he fought a lcsing battle, and he ap- 
peared before the y last week in a defeatist mood. 
What he said amounted practically to this: ‘I myself do not 
believe in these recommendations, but we must accept them 
or cut ourselves loose from the United States, and that we 


cannot afford to do.’ 

As I have insisted ever since the break-up of the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, the only way out of the 
present impasse is for the four powers to try again to reach 
an accord on Germany. Russia may feel it can profit from a 
division of the country carried out by the Western Allies 
which will be resented by 90 per cent of the German people. 
But its diplomatic victories in the coming months will not 
make up for the grave error of having helped to bring about 
a resurrection of German nationalism which may some day 
be turned against itself. Playing with German nationalism is 


I 
a dar 
peril again for many years, but that belief was expressed just 
as confidently by the Americans and British who were living 
in Berlin, as I was, in the early twenties—in the days when 
the dollar was worth twenty billion marks and Germans were 


rerous game. It is often said that Germany cannot be a 


r 
is 


dropping in the streets from hunger. 

Instead of fostering a change of spirit in the German 
people, both the Anglo-Saxons and the Russians are courting 
them as the soldiers of tomorrow. Of all the insanities of the 
post-war period this is certainly the worst. 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 


NOTES BY THI 
BY MARGARET 


WAY 
M AR: SH.z AL L 


WISH I could report that Henry 


wry.ee ; ; 
Wallace, in his campaign book, 
i: 1 e V7 ! Y 
Toward World Peace” (Reynal and 
T ' 7 ~e ' 
H OcK, $1.75) fo ifes not only 
specific policies for ach ry his well- 
| u 
| r r } + 
known objectives—peace, security, and 
abundance at home and abroad—but 
, 
aias, aS if iS, that start from here and 
no B ie book, like most of Mr. 
W/ 3! : : ; , 
Waiiaces f IC Stat ents S$ rich in 


objectives and poor in policies. Aside 
from this, Mr. Wallace offers a great 
deal of criticism of 

h of it « 
that Stalin’s 


juite justified; he adn 


polic 1e$ are not always 
what they should be, though he usu: 


zoes on to explain that they could 
hardly be di ese: nt—a concession he 

ver makes to poor old Truman. But 
he is most eloquent when he is describ- 
ing his own objectives. They are ad- 

ttedly attractive—and : 
thought of them carries him away. As a 
result, just when you expect him to 
show you the trail through the under- 
brush which will get us all to the moun- 
ain top, you find that he is no longer 
by your side; he has flown on the wings 
of words to the peak itself and there 
he stands, against the sky, dew frewe 


the beauties of peace, security, and 
abundance. 

On page 35 there are two sentences 
the Wallace 
and cen- 


which epitomize, for me, 
approach to the most difficult 
tral issues of our time—but it can 
hardly be called an approach, for Mr. 
Wallace leaps right over and beyond 
them before you can say Jack Robinson 
or Marshall-Molotov. 


The first item in our peace-and-pros- 
perity strong 
United Nations. This means that as a 
we must 


program is a really 
preliminary [italics mine] 
reach a complete understanding with 
Russia on all major outstanding points 
of difference. 


I may be forgiven if at this point | 
began to suspect that Mr. Wallace didn’t 
know the very crucial difference between 








an objective and a policy. On pag ) 
‘ r.% a ] 
Mr W. idce says 1 pass & ‘ ‘ 
sincere iovers of peace must work to 
i 
bri the Marshall Plan under L N 
control it the ear! est momen t Th s 
at ieast qualifies as a py y. But no 
a | y Ww 1 Mr. W e I r on 
37, when he i sets down 
S ¥Y fOr atading the worid ) icte 
with po , & is os the 2. KR. P 
’ 
did [ t CAIS Po one reac is f i. 


1. My plan calls for a proposal from 
the United States to the U. N. for the es- 
tablishment of a U. N Res ynstruction 
Fund, modeled after UNRRA, for the re- 
habil:tation and reconstruction of the war- 
devastated lands in Europe and Asia to 
the end that their industry and agricu'ture 
may be restored and placed on a self-sus 
taining basis at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It was a fight for the rea!izatior 


just such a plan that Fiorello LaGuardia 


waged and lost against our State Depart- 
I 
ment 
oimce there its 1 the sl est pos- 


sibility, after all that has passed (in- 


P.), that Congress 





+b Aro 1 + +} 
cn a proposal to tne 
s 


ess 
CSS 


cou'd hardly be 
relevant to here and now. And Mr. 
Wallace’s irrelevance is only surpassed 
What are we 
to think of a self-styled people's candi- 
date who counters the Marshall Plan, 
+} 


which is at least a going concern, wit 


ossibilist plan which is no more 


. 
an imp 
than a gleam in his own eye? A Re- 
publican who offered such a program 
would be accused by liberals of sabotag- 
ing aid to pe, 

Europe’s morale, and of 

t 


Europe, o Striking at 
Europe's misery. 

At the end of the book there is an- 
other program, “a program of peace, 
security, and abundance,” which turns 
out to be a list of objectives. They in- 
peace and understanding with 
‘'$100-a-month old-age in- 
saan Mr. Wallace is again on the 
mountain top, and as we turn away he 
is expressing his opposition to “ Hatred, 
Despair, Scarcity, Exploitation, Hunger 
and War.” 
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I can already hear voices telling me 


7. rity 
it gh Mr. Wallace may vague 
r . ! } ‘ 
VO iptra Ai . S$ an ix 5 i 
ind his i sin the ) l 
] > 
considerations may e suvie \ 
es y, they are oojectively C ) 
+4 \ 
tae } 4 4 if ot i W A A > 
enavior 
" 1 ] ‘ t 
l It may be that Mr. WV > 
who u yudtedly expresses s 
ymns of f fened people, ts 
i i 
capal for reasons beyond co : 
[oO ! nv ‘ra ‘ 0 » 
i £ aC i : es 
+> 2 >? 1] > 
1 ing the But the old fa C $ 
} 1 
i lidate for public o who 
€ sses the desires of m ons oO 0 
sie yet offers no way of achieving t ? 
eX t his own elevation to pow 
i 
> } ; 
engaging in demagogy. As 
I ‘ leader principie s y 
nbedded in the V >< vlog 
C 1e$ ) n nis Rooseve SIS 
us I fr to Stai was a Nag 
TY . e ) 
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Or LO is mse i ) 
> i ) ad straig | 
everytning o > time t is > 
1 . 
in e — On re 
7 Y 
iten it 18 possidie, t ] ) 
it, that Mr. Wa e, Who p ed over 
tne e in e@ war years, 1s, as ! 
, 
has pr essed to he, . ar with 
the record of Senator Wayland Brooks 
But the fact remains that Brooks 


is a Chicago Tribune reactionary and 


> third party, by entering a 
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candidate to oppose a tested liberal, Paul 
Douglas, is aiding and abetting the re 


election of Sena or W rier Br ooks. 
sossible, but again I doubt 


- J e, t 
that Mr. Wallace 


aha } Mere oer > . 
what the Com sts are up to in this 


cy : = 
caoes not Know 


country, ougn mis ine coincides with 
10st esoteric reaches— 
but the fact remains that Mr. Wallace 
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nett One of Mr. W 


is the repeal of the Taft-Hartley act 


allace’s policies 


But he is said to face the possibility 


of a Taft in the White House with 


+ , ° hie thiea ere > 
equanimity, and nis thifd pal y is COn- 
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tributing to en 
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Mr. Wallace has done none of these 
things. On the contrary he has exploited 
su he has lowered the prestige and 


I 
] 


' 4 4 | 7 ° —_ 
splintered the force of liberal opinion; 


ind in so far as he has identified liberal 
opinion with Communist opinion he has 
made it tragically easy for his successful 
rival to ignore it and even to con- 
demn it. 

I do not see how anyone who regards 
liberalism as a practical way of dealing 
with important issues, and not as a way 
of escaping them, can respect, let alone 


vote for, Henry Wallace. 
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irks on his providential ex sion 
n British Cabinets with whi in 
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ong ex in the political wilderness, 
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[ VIEWIN retrospectively he saw a 
high design in it. He describes his own 
accession to power in these revealing 
words: “I innot conceal from the 

} P af va _— hat a 

reader of nis trutniul a Ount fthnat as I 


went to bed at 3 a.m. I was conscious 
of a profound sense of relief. At last I 
give direction to 


had authority to 


og.° 


whole scene. I felt as if I were walking 
with destiny and that all my past life 
had been but a preparation for this hour 
and for this trial. Eleven years in the 
political wilderness had freed me from 
ordinary party antagonisms. My warn- 


in 
ing 


numerous and were so terribly vindi- 


ys in the past six years had been so 


cated that no one could gainsay me.” 
These words are a true record of the 
facts as well as an honest confession of 
the secrets of the heart. 

Perhaps the completeness of Chur- 
chill’s vindication by historical events 
partly accounts for the remarkable ab- 
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sence of animus in dealing with the 
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volume a dramatic account of his 

( ) ») power and a succinct sum 
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of his reign Thus then on th 
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Oi 7h Dattie, I ac ired tne 
ef power tn the state, which hence- 


forth I wielded in ever-growing measure 


for five years and three months of world 
war, at the end of which time, all our 
enemies having surrendered unconc 
tionally or being about to do so, I wv 
I ie i i ely d sm ed by he B 1LIsh 
elect e from all further conduct « 
their atta ‘his note of disappoint 
ment and wounded pride is natu 
) gh. One co ld h rdly pect i 
mortal so completely fashioned and pre- 
pared for a specific historic task to t 
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derstand his own limitations in meeti: 

the economic perplexities of a post 

war period, or to appreciate the wis- 

dom of a democratic nation’s discern- 
of that inadequacy. 

; volume of memoirs does 

le degree of 


not add any appreciab new 


) j 1 
knowledge to our understanding of the 


tragic events of the recent past. But it 
does throw a vivid light both upon the 
character of the author and upon the 
failings of the democratic world which 
Churchill had sought to correct without 
success and which he was called on to 
ectify at a tefrible price. The greatness 
of Churchill, in addition to his courage 
and his gift for the vivid and robust 
phrase, seems to lie primarily in a com- 
bination of moral insight with a genius 
for political strategy. Unlike many of 
his Tory colleagues, he both hated and 
understood the Nazis. He knew and 
predicted with remarkable prescience 
that the gangsters in Germany would 
not be beguiled by the various pathetic 
devices by which both the great and the 
small nations of Europe sought either 
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to rate Oo >» defi 1e Nazi fury 
itil he He was convinced from the beginning 


that Hitler meant war. 





Unlike the Labor and the Liberal 


ng im lea lership he knew what kind of power “EYES 


arkable would be required to frustrate the de- 

¢ 1s, 1 sign of the dictators. His genius for THAT 

e judg strategy was elaborated to the point 

critics, where even the Minutiae of military and TRUST, 
ide his naval tactics absorbed his interest He 

1 Ram- was not unwilling to make strategic bar- PLEAD, 
rds as gains to gain his main objective. He 

etharg) would have been willing to make a bar- AND 


ne ony gain with Mussolini in order to en- ACCUSE” 
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end Ol compass Hitler's defeat; even as he was 
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ready to make completely common cause 


ile eae with Russia for the same end. But if 
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Abyssinian venture, he wanted it to be 
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ired the é' THIS LETTER was received f , 
eee. done with might and not with the fu- THIS LETTER was received from a twelve-year-old boy, wh face 
hence- ' . was horribly mutilated: 
, tile economic sanctions which enraged aes 


measure the Duce but did not stop his adventure. “Soon I shall have a face iike every one else. | wart 
én tn tiles eae” deed ‘< to look like other children. This time my mouth 

has been put straight, and soon my eyelids will be 

completed. It takes many operations, but I am 


young Labor man on the first d 
tne ¢ yn flict, pecause tne Tories Wiil¢ { happy i want to look like other children.” 
but not the end; and Labor 


f world eeyyy 
yi Ol Ww e 


ay of 





the means 

a pF willed the end but not the means. Only | | a to close his eyes because his eyelids were melted by 
duct Churchill among our leaders willed burns, with his poor mouth twisted into an ugly grimace—now, three 

sappoint- both the end and the means.” That is a years after the battle this child begins to live again. ) 
— fairly neat appraisal of Churchill's place 

pect an) 1 of the debt to him H. is but one of thousands who have been maimed and dis- 


in recent history and 
figured by war. Funds are needed for plastic surgery, artificial « 


ind rc- o e 
“peat. of the democratic world. 
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st. But it 


are working for peace—because all the people in contact with the 
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and prosthetic limbs. 





lar English reviewer. It is the first book pels oy ; ; 
‘ chliaren cannot Dut reaiize that we want friend 





; on Palestine written by an American 
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I *) which faces squarely and honestly the T; ie ; 
tld which ee i Ad ow he Foster Parents’ Plan does not do mass relief. Each child 
t without complicity of the American Administra- is treated as an individual with the idea that } les food, clothing 


led on to 


greatness 


tion and condemns Truman and Bevin shelter and education, the child will live in a homelike atmosphere and 
with nicely differentiated but strictly receive the loving care that so richtfully belongs to childhood. 
impartial savagery. I hope that Sumner EDNA BLUE, International Chairman 


is courage , , gl : 
Welles’s objective analysis will do 
nd robust ; 











FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, Inc. N 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City 18, New York, LOngacre 5-1096 


A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one rear If possible 


something to persuade his countrymen 


in a com- , ; 
that the hideous tragedy was not due 


to anything as superficial as Mr. Bev- 
5 ~ sex —__________. I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180.00), Payments 


= =o om or oe 


j in’s personal prejudices or as vague as will be made quarterly ©, yearly month I enclose herewith my firat 
British imperialism but to the play of payment § a See a a ee 
certain forces which operate just as B. I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing 
powerfully in Washington as in White- . 

hall, The liberal can only combat an Sissi a nS ee fee 

evil when he understands it, and then haiti 


only if understanding does not corrupt oN St TEE LIE tn, A. 
his liberalism, Contributions are deductitle from income Tax. 
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atte n, g the reasons why 
the mandate became unworkabie, to whe 
effect of the United States immigration 
ws. Wh eS e of Liberty ceased 
to beckon the immigrant, the European 


social order was deprived of its most 


ag Ma ! 
mportant safety valve. The Jol 


l sm in Italy 


inson act 
led directly not only to Fas 


but to the resurgence Of anti-Semitism 


yut Eastern Europe, since the 
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a seo ; 
ews, who since the beginning of the 
twentieth century had been pounng in 
hundreds of thousands every 
the Atlantic, 


} mrat sl, ¢ abs la 4 
at home’’ and compete with Gentiles in 


year across 
were now forced to “‘stay 


the employment market. Fascism and 
Zionism 


the social crisis of Europe between the 


were thesis and antithesis in 


wars. To that crisis American immigra- 
tion policy largely contributed, as did 
the similar policy of the British domin- 
ions. 

Sumner Welles hardly touches either 
or the associated issue of 
nti-Semitism. Whereas Brit- 


: anti-Semitism has become violently 


this assue 


American 


anti-Zionist, since Jews have been fight- 
> } 
1g British 
American counterpart has frequently e 


soldiers in Palestine, its 
X- 
ploited Zionism as a method of pre- 
venting further Jewish immigration to 


the United States. 


The deliberate effort 
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ns only strengthen Mr. 

ent of the Admiunistra- 

cfore the recognition o 
in public opinion and 
Am 1 long-term interests alike de- 
ipport for the Jewish com- 
ealth. The opposition was limited 

o a tew officials in the State Depart- 
ment and at the Pentagon, as well as 
one section—-but only one—of the oil 
Yet this fifth column was strong 
enough to make the President abandon 
partition; and it may yet be able, in 
the British 


' , 
COMUaACOTANON Wilh 


impose a 


govern- 
it, to “compromise” in 
The explanation for this apparent 
para lox lies in the unwillingness of the 

to accept an active 


L nited 
} 


in Middle Eastern politics. Granted that 


States role 
the first premise of American policy is 
that no G. I. will be sent to Palestine 
before the next war, it follows that 
America must prop up British influence 
as a bulwark against Bolshevism. That 
is why the Foreign Office has been 
able to exert a stranglehold on the State 
Department and through it on the 


YD 


President. If America relies on Britain 
to protect its Middle Eastern oil, then 
in the last resort Britain will do so on 
its own terms. Against this awkward 
fact appeals to the authority of the 
United Nations, on which Mr. Welles 
seems to put altogether too much re- 
liance, will be unavailing. America has 
three courses open to it. It can either 
intervene directly with men and mate- 
rial and help to build an Anglo-Amer- 
ican policy; or it can conclude a settle- 
ment with Russia which excludes Brit- 
ain; or, lastly, it can accept British para- 
mountcy in the area and merely seek to 
influence British policy by friendly pres- 
sure. What it cannot do—and what 
many Americans would dearly like to 
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intervening effectively or th 
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Arabs Both B ish Cabinet and 
Administration seem to have been 
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and for the first time, in the drafting ot 
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rms in the Security Council, 


re 
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Mr. Bevin was forced to make substan- 


tial concessions, including a British em 


With 


g 
+} ¢ va) ; : ale mMmInGg 
the London Times suddenly coming out 


bargo on arms to the Arab states. 


in an editorial for the recognition of 
’ 
Israel, the optimist might easily jump 


to the conclusion that Mr. Bevin is be- 


inning to “do a Munich on the Aral 


re 05 


eague.”’ But this will only happen 
pressure is steadily and consistently ap- 


plied on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
stage is set in Palestine for a deal be- 

veen Israel and Transjordan, based 
s on the U. N. partition plan than 
status quo, under which thx 
Jews control the whole of western Gali- 
lee. But such a settlement will not be 
achieved unless and until America 
makes up its mind on the role it is go- 
ing to play in the Middle East and 
fuses an emotional sympathy with the 
Jews into a consistent policy in accord 
with its own national interests. 

“We Need Not Fail” has a unique 
value because it is a completely honest 
book honestly recording both British 
and American policy. Those who read 
it will no longer have any excuse for 
advocating policies for which they are 
unwilling to accept responsibility. 

R. H. $. CROSSMAN 


War Novelist 

THE NAKED AND THE DEAD. By 
Norman Mailer. Rinehart and Com- 
pany. $4. 

LTHOUGH the trade for three 
A years now has been rejecting war 
books, it has not rejected this one. ‘The 
Naked and the Dead” is very definitely 
a war book. War as seen in Norman 
Mailer’s pages makes a brutal commo- 
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plate 
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e of h imanity pre esented 


consists 


emotion llectual con- 


my “e 
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1 parable and symbol. That kind of 


iff never rubbed two dimes together 
nor s pe 
month of its publication the sale of “The 


Naked and the Dead” 8.000 


copies aw If it is not yet certain of 


in any au ket; yet in the first 


averaged 
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hy Ne by | } \- > 
yecoming the dariig pookstores, 
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it is certain of being the season's only 
significant novel to have a large sale 

On the surface it may seem that a 
rend in the national emotion has been 


But the event of this 


e ! Par + “Tt, 
€s$ 18 1eSS8 dramatic nan 


seit 
reversed 


perhaps 
book’s su that. 
There mormons hunge "oe 

here is an enormous hunger in all our 


minds for further knowledge of the war 


we have just endured. The war is down 
in our unconscious now and burrowing 
there and pressing its great shapeless 
weight deep into us. It is unmanage- 


able, except by knowledge. The war 


1 1 1 


listlessly by 
have ex- 


books the public has passed 
have been those which not 
tended its knowledge but have merely 
added detail or color or depth or in- 
tensity of emotion to the picture it al- 
had. “‘The Naked and the Dead” 
extends our knowledge. 

Although the book is a novel and its 
author the most 
powerful talents displayed here are those 


i 
of the journalist. 


ready 


is a fine story-teller 


The story is reported. 
It is not so much a reading of life as a 
description in depth of an event in life. 
Mr. Mailer begins his story where the 
popular war correspondents of yester- 
day working over the same ground be- 
gan theirs—on a troop ship steaming 
in for a landing on a Pacific island. The 
story then advances, as the news stories 
did, in an assault boat, gains the beach, 
and spreads inland. 
Going inland, Mr. 
working habits walks the path followed 
by Ernie Pyle, John Hersey, 
a few others, your reviewer included. 
He attaches himself to a small unit and 
reports its activities, hoping in this way 
to get the whole story—the big picture 
and the detail of it. Mr. Mailer’s 
intelligence and reconnaissance 
out of division head- 
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its people 


and achieves 


a full, urate, and broad picture of 
exactly what a typical campaign for a 


Pacifi land was like. 
The « sion Mr. Mailer creates 
over the journalists who preceded him 


in this field and whose work is now 


or interest Only CO an 


tiquarians and spe- 
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of ana ide. Ib ve that neither his 
gifts nor the tremendous labor he put 
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ing. And like Mr. war cor- 
respondents on the whole made heroic 
efforts to capture the truth of these 


events. But no man hears more of the 


truth than the echoes of it his min 
conveys to him, and when a man is in 
battle his becomes a defensive 
‘eapon in head. However he 


grapples with it, it has a will of its own 


brain 
his 


on such occasions and provides 
but with the echoes of it 
Thus 
what correspondents of the day produced 
the Mr. 
Mailer follows was a description that 


with truth, 


which will enable him to survive. 


while breaking trail which 


was accurate on its surface but false— 


or at least only temporarily true—in- 
ternally. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN, By 
Siegfried. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce 
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The Truth and Love in Him 


THE FRIEDA LAW RENCE COLLEC- 
TION OF D. H. L. 
MANUSCRIPTS; A DESCRIPTIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. By E. W. Ted- 
Ir. University of New 
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rence’s collection—and nine others 
thrown in for good measure---but also 
it is informed with warmth, a grow- 
ing sympathy, admiration, understand 


ing of its subject, never forgetting 
that subject was a man, never seeking to 


claim him as a literary property, 
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Progress and Reason 


THE FAITH OF REASON: THE 
IDEA OF PROGRESS IN THE 
FR H ENLIGHTENMENT. By 
Charles F: King’s Crown Press. 
$3. 

Ho Colun University Press an- 

nounces that its King’s Crown 

Press is a rganized for the 

purpose « tain scholarly ma- 

terial a linimum cost.” Mr. 

Fr I's book is an admirable justifi- 

ca ) it has something to 


say which it says well and succinctly, and 


which d ved etter fate than piece- 
mea! tion in learned journals, too 
often all that scholarly work can hope 


Mr. Frankel iin thesis is an ex- 
tension and a deepening of the late 


Carl Becker's “Heavenly City of the 


th Century Philosophers.” The 


thinkers of the eighteenth-century En- 
lightenment—who after all are our 
spiritual ancestors, our founding fathers 
—saw in science the clue to human 
progress. But their notions of science 
were of two sorts: first, one in which 


posed to arrive at, and 
from, metaphysical ab- 
hs, and, second, one in which 
scien observed in prac- 
tice to be a unique method of research, 


e was actually 


cumulative and self-corrective because it 
did not look for absolute truths. The 
first notion was perhaps foremost in the 
minds of the French philosopbes, and 


it led them to a theory of progress 
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“paradaxically, recapttulated in a 
lage the main features of 
of his- 


rent lanm 


ailierent lang 


theological interpretation 


tory which the pdrlosophes were com- 
1 rs > ; Moa Lb] sy 
Dating.” But most of the phzi 

were at least confusedly aware that the 


t <+ 
ond notion of it. This second notion at 


] 


least Makes 


oractitioners of science had the sec- 
the idea of progress sel f- 
consistent. Science remakes its ends as 
its means as it goes along. 

So brief an account cannot do justice 
to Mr. Frankel’s book, which deals with 


liberals 


yblems have mever quite 
1, but which they cannot dismiss 
nreal and still remain liberals. Per- 
haps we ought to be as sure of our- 
and our values, as positive, as 
free of doubts, as some of our oppo- 


ives 


nents claim to be of theirs. But if we 
give up the kind of Mr 
analyzes in this book, we shall 
indeed have buried the idea of progress 
CRANE BRINTON 


“relativism” 
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Music 


S USUAL it took the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe all of the first week 
s engagement at New York's City 











of its 
Center to recover from travel-fatigue; 
and by the second week Danilova was 





able to give a performance in “Giselle” 
that was one of the greatest and most 
moving of her triumphs of spirit over 
lessened bodily stamina. One had felt 
a little uneasiriess about what might 
happen; remembering the reduced scale, 
of Markova's recent performances one 
had expected Danilova to save her 
strength at the beginning for what 
would have to be done later; and so it 
left one breathless to see her make her 
first leaps about the stage with chara 
teristic outgiving freedom, continu 
without a sign of constraining caution, 
and demonstrate to the end that there 
had been nothing to be uneasy about 
The whirling diagonally from back t 
front of stage might not be done wit! 
dazzling speed; in a slow turn ev ara- 
besque she might not be completel; 
steady; but even with such details the 
first-act exhibition-dance was carried off 
in triumphant bravura style, and, then 
amazingly, the second act was mad 
exciting by apparently effortless 
grace, lightness, and flow of exquisite 
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been better employed in “Le Baiser de “A Dictionary of Musical Themes,” CRANE BRINTON 
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Balanchine masterpieces that were not Morgenstern (Crown, $5), is the kind of several books. of + 
given, or in ‘Night Shadow.” of book I don’t have muc 


B. H. The company has been greatly 


HAGGIN strengthened by the addition of Moylan, 


: ’ 
whose clarity and supple ease, based on 


{onte Carlo extraordinarily 


y strong and secure tech- 
» first week nique, brought new beauty to ‘‘Con- 


York's City certo Barocco,” and who showed at the 
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vel-fatigue ; peginning ora pe! formance of ‘Danses 
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anilova was Concertantes’”” (before she became in- 





n “Giselle” tent on remembering the difficult steps) 
t and most a gaicty and wit something like Dani- 
spirit over lova’s. What the company needs is 


ne had felt similar strengthening by a male dancer 


what might of comparable powers; for outside of a 
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the faults of appearance, movement, and 9 wh 4y— Ar ng recent c 
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personalit ha noil hi wn dancing ere 
personality that spoil his own dancing, ci 
but the clumsiness as a partner that 


David LILIENTHAL, STUART CHASE, MILTON 


MAYER, HoppDING CARTER, RoBerRtT Ht 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, NORMAN THOMAS, 


knocks Krassovska off balance, stops 


with chara a 

, continu Danilova dead in a spin, and so on. Me _— : — SINGER, JR. 

ing caution The Monte Carlo management, this RODELL, M = — EMAN, Louts 

1 that there time, did post in the lobby notices of MFIELD, WA} SE, & ROGER BALDWIN 
the cancelations of ‘Giselle’ necessi- J hthel ng liberals of 
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information about casts that it is en- 
titled to have. Opera companies give for only 2 
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complete! The Progressive @ Madison 3, Wis. 
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« cattind ol the singers in their performances—with 
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up, I guess. So I b A $ around 
the Middle East. Before I Jerusalem 
] was getting about two te ephone threats 
a day of assassination. Now I've had a 
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S WOrst 1 
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i€T eas and 
es where e « u 1 
Lhe British f iras 
eye $aiem for 
) lle US... « We 
S ther $4- 


na precc 
a 1 Press 


We had a hell of a battle 

H ( nissioner by letter, and 

ret » see us, we wrote 

Ss about stu 1 shirts that caused the 

British embassy at Washington to plead 
for ¢ ration in Palestine. 

Teheran, March 25, 1948—From Da- 

ascus I'm going to Amman and then to 

Jerusalem by a back door. I’m taking a 

ortable foxhole and an armor-plated 

e! By the by, you probably 

kr Johs D in fof N. B. C— 

W. R. P.} had a bad car accident. .. . He 

w t and snap-rolled 

times he tried a corner 

just und 0 p. h. . . . Guy Cox, 

Brit I Telegraph correspond- 

ent . was killed on the Jerusalem-Lydda 


later wrote me that he 


Another lad, Bob Hee- 
( } ugh the thigh in 
Jerusalem, and the London Times man 


has also been wounde 
GREECE 

Salonika, July 21, 1947—Salonika has 

lived through a tough twentieth century. 


The men and women look far older than 
their years. The children are scrawny. 
Everyone is thin and tired. But I like 


the Greeks very much. In fact, coming 
here from Egypt makes every day a de- 
light in human relationships. The Greeks 
have dignity and color and strength. ... 

Tomorrow morning I strike out north- 
ward toward the Greek- Yugoslav frontier. 
king forward to the trip as an in- 
teresting experience, plus possible contact 
with some guerrilla bands. Also, I was 
giad to get away from Athens. I dislike 
the regime so much that being in that 
lovely city is a tear at the emetiens. If 


Um k 


The NATION 


io the Editors 


ve been hearine anv of mv numerous 


cables you've 


i istS Of reading my 
that I'\ heen letting King Pau 
i at ve been etung Ning auis 


ave it right between the eyes. It’s 
und below the belt in every way. 


On top of that, our Mr. Dwight P. Gris- 


wold, the new aid administrator, is... 
a lame-duck former Nebraska gov- 

¢ And nobody else would have the 
Gris I's conference was the most ap- 


g I've ever sat through. His assist- 
ts are equally bad. I feel a very critical 


1 detinitive broadcast coming up on the 


sub) . So it appears that we're going 
ney down Athens holes for any 
vernment rats to get at.... One 
I am very pleased about. I played 
down the “great” battle of Konitsa. . 
Che pressure to give the story “everythin 
h 


Z 
stand” was heavy, because the 
A. P. was filing lavish guff on what wasnt 
n. But I prevailed on New York, 

one at C. B. S. treated the story 
ly. We drifted along that way for 
a week. Then the Greek army general-staff 
spokesman called a press conference and 
ained about the civilian Greek gov- 
s “exaggerated” communiqués on 






cng 
ernment 
the Konitsa affair.... 

We have a grand bunch up here... . 
Life is horribly expensive—about $25 a 
day. I haven’t met a Greek yet who can 
earn his daily keep if he isn’t in the gov- 
ernment or the black market. But for those 
with money Greece is a lovely place. 
Somehow my sleep is troubled, however, 
by the faces of the children and their thin 
bodies and their big eyes. 

Athens, February 17, 1948—I've been 
taking things easy for a couple of days 
after a fearful trip to northern Greece, 
where I slept out on the mountain side 
with units of the Second Infantry Division 
and the Fifteenth Mountain Division. .. . 

he sensation of the trip was a blunt 
United States army major’s reply to a 
stuffed-shirt Greek major general's ques- 
tion. The general asked for the major’s 
comment on the day’s operation. The 
American officer said, “Well, General, you 
used eight companies to take Hill 981. 
But the operation was strictly a one-com- 
pany operation.” That broke up the con- 
ference! 

In March I received a letter from my 
brother which unfortunately I did not 
save. In it he mentioned that several 
imes in Athens he had been telephoned 
anonymously by persons who called him 
a Communist and told him he would be 
killed. 

Athens, March 11, 1948—For three 
months I've been working on a radio in- 
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terview with General Markos 


ntact with contacts who have pr sed 
get me to Markos. [It later developed 
at these ‘‘contacts”’ n have been fakes 
-W. R. P.j My plan ist erview him 
n his own secret ¢ station, and have 
B. B. C.-L 1 re 1 the show. I k 
this should be a c report, ¢€ l 
the eve of w! at pr ses to be a sf 
f war 1d rs of war. 
fthens, May ) Finally, I plan a 
unk » Konitsa, that ever-turbu- 


has 
id War III.” 





Greek-Albaniar 


I] fuse of W 





1 date line that 


been called the 


That 
brother. Three days later | 
and a week later his body w 


was the last I heard from my 
~Npeared 
appeared, 
1s found 


ater he dis 
floating in Salonika Bay, hands and feet 
bound, and a bullet hole in the back of 
his skull. 

I am now working with the News- 
men’s Commission to Investigate the 
Murder of George Polk. The commis- 
sion is composed of representatives from 
the New York Newspaper Guild, which 
included George among its 8,000 mem- 
bers; the standing committee of the 
United Nations Correspondents; the 
Foreign Press Association; and the 
American War Correspondents Associa- 
t10n 

The commission is cooperating with 
the Overseas Writers’ Association, which 
has made arrangements with General 
William J. Donovan to see how the 
Greek government is handling the in- 
vestigation. I would like to make clear, 
however, that I think the investigation 
will only be pursued to its true end by 
a group, unlike the Athens police force, 
which has no stake in the final conclu- 
sions. I must declare that from my own 
observations on the scene, and from 
George’s spoken and written words, my 
faith in the impartial efficiency of the 
Greek police force is not very strong. In 
short, I feel that an unprejudiced in- 
vestigation should be carried on by 
reliable mewspapermen who can be en- 
tirely objective. 

WILLIAM ROE POLK 
Cambridge, Mass., June 16 





FOR SALE 





BEAUTIFUL 12-room colonial house, 4 
fireplaces, all improvements, 2 big barns, 


brook, 25 acres, cool, restful. Dutchess 
County, 100 miles New York, $17,000. In- 
quire N. Y. telephone LOrraine 
(call mornings); farm telephone: Pine 
Plains 41 Ring one one. 





COUNTRY HOUSE TO SHARE 


WILL SHARE 7-room, furnisied house, 
modern improvements, telephone, beautitul 
situation, Poconos. Reasonable. Cliffside © 
2505-R. 
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ACROSS 


A drug on the market may mean 
good business here. (8) 

A lake which should be 10, (6) 

The ancient type, so Eccles won’t 
doe. (7) 

Should imply a calm ocean. (7) 

It felt a lot different for a swash- 
buckler around tha Gulf Coast. (7) 
One of a pair which can be a one- 
horse-power load. (7) 

Here’s the balance of the crew out- 
ing. (13) 

Did a bull in a china-shop cause the 
scare they made? (6, 7) 

Put inside an envelope. (7) 

A term in the matter of clothes. (7) 
The rest changed ties, not without a 
hitch. (7) 

Ite tusk is valued for its ivory. (7) 
When umbrellas go up, this comes 
down (6) 


e 
s 
¢ 


> 


A retainer in my dorm. (8) 


DOWN 


} 


1ardson’s servant-heroine. (6) 


I find if 
mand i 


change. ) 


Ric 
A cur, if -apable of a base 


Boss of the happy hunting grounds. 
(7) 


4 Not necessarily to the 


power company. (7, 6) 
6 Leave. (7) 


7 Do trousers ta beating? (7) 


+e?) . . + , 1 \r 
8 Little time to speak on the subject 


of how to make things pretty. (8) 
10 What the up-to-date editor strives 
for? (5, 8 
14 Why “U" seems like 5 in England? 
(5, 3) 


16 f Middle America 





17 De 2 running salt water? 
(7) 

18 Thi | be well-spoken shortly. (7) 

19 The seed seems to have. (7) 

> J he ss* } 

20 He might be put in last, but not in 
his own country! (6) 
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MOLEST: 2 RIGHT HAND 

4 MAGICAL; 6 TENSION: 7 
SPENSE; @ GRAPES 
ANTIQUE; ® RADIAI 21 
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| HOW CAN ' FIND ouT?| 


WILLIAM HERMAN 
170 Broadwoy New York 7, N. Y. 














HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 
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FARMS ¢ ACREAGE 
BI RKSHIRE I ARM AGENCY, EAST 
CHATHAM, New York. | ns in the 


Ma * Ne N y “A Be rks 5 Also 
ing t ker { r s 


GOOD NEIGHBORS % ANTED, choice 


acres are oue ed n “| n WwW devel pers 
prices Write Gheues - Beebe Ki ,N. Y. 
Tel. 2515M. 

SUMMER RENTALS 
WESTPORT, CONN. Old farmhouse, 7 
rooms, 2 baths, all 1 lern improvements, 
long season, $1200. Write or call Robert 
Leslie, 130 West 46th Street, N. Y. C., 
LOngacre 3-2380 





ROOMS on trout brook with con 
and kitcher vil 

T. Lueas, Bast Jewett, 
wooDsTOC ~ N. Y. Small furr 
partn f e r s tor summer 


434-F14, BE: 





“Tel, va Levinson. 


rental 








REBUILT BARN—spacious, modern con- 


veniences, 4 rooms, § j overlooking 
orchard and garden, ¢ R el Conn 
Commuting, 50 miles f 1 N. Y. Season 
Box 1782 c/o I e Nat 

CONNEC TICUT “HII LS: studio living 
reom with fireplace, sleeping gallery; two 
double bedrooms; modern kitchen and bath 
Car essential. Perfect for weeke nds. $500 
till October. Call evenings BU 8-4377. 
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Presenting # L and Rationalist Viewpoint | 
Monthly journal of the 
! Friendship Liberal League | 
2914 Nicholas St., Philadelphia, Pc. | 
L. Alt, Secretary 


" PER YEAR Sample copy upen request 
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HARD TO-FIND “BOOKS 
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BETTER SE RV TCE! BE Sa ne PRICES! 
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YOK SERVIC E. Lexington 73, Mass. 
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“Hel: Haynes Book Searchers, 


Dept. N, 105 St. Alphonsus Street, Boston 
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WRITERS!—Your wor 
Send for cir ir! Daniel S. Mead, 264 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1 
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analysis, revi- 
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8th Street, New York City 21. 
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LA NGU AGES 








i 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanisn 





Ir h, German, Russian or any of 29 lan 
gl by qu k, easy Linguaph« yne Conver- 
sational Method. You learn by listening 
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The pages which follow present in condensed form a 
|| memorandum which was submitted by The Nation Asso- 
ciates to the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
April 30, covering the British record in Palestine since 
November 29, 1947. Deletions made in this version merely 
eliminate the less pertinent parts of certain documents and 
a section comprising photostatic reproductions of docu- 
mentary texts. 

Additional copies of this supplement may be obtained 
from The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. at 
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INTRODUCTION 


The General Assembly of the United Nations, 
for the third time in twelve months, is meeting 


| to discuss “the future government of Palestine.” 


' 


' 


Discussions are taking place in an atmosphere of 
violence which may touch off an explosion far 
beyond the boundaries of the Holy Land. 


The question which the General Assembly must 


' face, and world opinion as well, is this: Was an 


inherent injustice in the November 29 resolution 
of the General Assembly responsible for the cur- 
rent explosion? 

The Nation Associates presents the facts in 
this memorandum as essential to a wise and just 
decision. An examination of the facts will show 
that the present violence in Palestine results 
from: 


(1) British Sabotage of Partition. This British 
sabotage was deliberately undertaken in order to 
insure British base rights in Palestine in perpe- 
tuity, as well as to safeguard British oil trade and 
military interests in the Middle East. 





(2) Britain’s Alliance with Arab League. To 
achieve these ends, the British have embarked on 
an alliance with the Arab League, composed of 
the governments of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Sandi 
Arabia, Iraq, Transjordan, and Yemen. The Arab 
League, and not the Arab Higher Committee, 
controls the military and political developments 
among the Arabs of Palestine. Representatives 
of the British government were present at the 
meetings of the Arab League where the revolt 
was planned and organized and are in continuous 
connection with it. Within a month after the 
November 29th resolution the Arabs were en- 
couraged to believe partition would be substi- 
tuted by a Federal State and arms shipments 
continued to the Arab States despite their known 
use for Palestine warfare. On April 28 Foreign 
Minister Bevin was still refusing to halt them. 





The facts will show, moreover, that: 


The British have allowed 10,000 foreign in- 
aders to enter Palestine, offering the feeble ex- 
Suse that the British armed forces, consisting, at 
the outset, of over 80,000 men, could not ade- 
uately protect the border. 
| Although since December 11, 1947 the British 
have been promising to return to Transjordan the 


: 
| 


contingents of the Arab Legion brought to Pal- 
estine for police duty, they have allowed the mem- 
bers of that force to remain in Palestine and to 
attack Jewish communities. The only conclusion 
to be drawn is that the Arab Legion constitutes a 
major part of the effort to coerce the Jews into 
accepting less than the Jewish State granted by 
the United Nations. 

At no time has the British government, in 
spite of its alleged impotence, requested any help 
from the United Nations; in fact, as the record 
shows, the British have continued to deprecate 
the situation, refused to identify the invaders, 
and have consistently denied that the Arab states 
as such are involved. 

Through their action they have admitted into 
Palestine Arabs of known Nazi allegiance in com- 
mand of the invading forces, and have even ad- 
mitted escaped Nazi prisoners of war, now to be 
found in command of Arab detachments. 

From secret British Intelligence reports, which 
are quoted extensively in this record, it is clear 
that the British know and have always known 
of every single Arab troop movement in Palestine, 
and that their relations with the Arabs are such 
that they could ask Arab leaders to request the 
invading forces to remain unobtrusive. 

British sabotage has resulted in turning Jernu- 
salem into an armed camp, has permitted the 
Arabs to seize the Old City and to hold as hos- 
tages some 2000 Jews. 

The British have failed to take any action to 
insure that Haifa should remain an open city, 
even though they were fully aware of the desire 
of local Arabs to achieve this and that the Jews 
wanted only to be safe from attack. 

Their prejudice against the Jews has been 
clearly indicated in their refusal to allow the 
Jews to arm for defense against Arab attack, and 
their blowing up of Jewish defense posts; in their 
turning over to the Arabs—and to certain death 
—members of the Haganah; in their confiscation 
of Haganah arms; in their treatment of Jewish 
defense personnel as criminals. The British have 
connived at the starving of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Jerusalem by their failure to keep the 
highways open. They have refused armed escorts 
to the Jews. 


Their attitude to the Arab community is quite 
different. By British admission, the Arab com- 








munity has been armed by the British. Arab 
train robberies, which have been frequent, have 
been met with shooting over the heads of the 
robbers. Arab desertions from the police, for the 
purpose of joining the attackers, accompanied by 
the stealing of arms, have never been prevented, 
and Arab violators of the peace go unpunished. 


To this record can be added the detailed facts 
concerning the fashion in which the British have 
destroyed central authority, and, under the guise 
of establishing greater local authority, turned 
over in largest part to the Arabs the various 
services of the Palestine government created and 
maintained chiefly by taxation of the Jewish 
community. Simultaneously, assets have been 
dissipated and vital communications disposed of 
to foreign agencies. The effect of this has been 
to seal the Jewish community in a limited 
area, cut off its access to the outside world by 
land and sea, and surround it by Arabs in order 
to create such a state of siege as would cause 
the Jews to send up a white flag. 


By arrangement with the Arab League, if par- 


tition is shelved through any one of several 
schemes to assure Arab dominance in Palestine, 
the British are to receive base rights in Haifa, 
the Negev, and Galilee. 

But the British are not depending on Arab 
promises alone. They have already taken the 
necessary steps to assure their permanent rights 
in Palestine to air bases and land and sea com- 
munications. To be able to carry out this pro- 
gram, the Mandatory has required a free hand. 
That is why it has kept the United Nations Com- 
mission out of Palestine and refused it coopera- 
tion. 

The facts contained in this document come for 
the most part from the confidential reports of 
British Intelligence. 

So intent are the British upon destroying parti- 
tion that they have shown themselves oblivious 
to the fact that with it they may destroy the 
authority of the United Nations, and even the 
peace of the world. 


Frepa KircHwey, President 
The Nation Associates 


BRITISH PLEDGE OF COOPERATION NOT CARRIED OUT 


On November 13, 1947, Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
British delegate, told Sub-committee I of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Palestine, in reply to a ques- 
tion as to whether the United Kingdom would 
accept the recommendations of the General 
Assembly: 

“If the Assembly by a two-thirds majority 
approves any solution, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not take any action contrary to it.” 


On December 11, 1947, Arthur Creech Jones, 
British Colonial Secretary, told the House of 
Commons: 

“T could not easily imagine circumstances 
in which the United Kingdom would wish to 
prevent the application of the settlement rec- 
ommended by the General Assembly.” 


A day later, Foreign Minister Bevin told the 
House of Commons: 


“IT am not going and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not going to oppose the United Na- 
tions’ decision. . . . There that decision is of 
that world organism whether we agree with it 
or not. It is on the statute book of that great 


organisation. May it be possible to implement 
it! If it is, and if my colleagues or I can render 
any assistance, with advice, with help, with 
our officials, with our administrative ability, 
with our historical knowledge, to smooth out 
the transition, to try to prevent the divisions 
from being widened—in other words to do any- 
thing possible to promote concord, friendship 
and amity between these peoples—we shall 
do it.” 


British Pledge to Maintain Peace and Security 





A specific promise that the British would main- 
tain law and order in Palestine was made by 
Colonial Secretary Creech Jones. In the House 
of Commons on December 11, 1947, he said: 


i 
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“So long as the British remained in any part e 
of Palestine they would maintain law and order g 
in the area of which they were still in occupa-} w 
tion. : . . It has been made quite clear by the! 
High Commissioner to the leaders of the Jew-) C 
ish and Arab communities that so long as thie 
Mandate continues the Mandatory Govern-) re 
ment is responsible for law and order and 8 
will do its duty in protecting the life and prop-) as 
erty of citizens irrespective of race. . . . Be en 

| 
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taining orderly life in Palestine, while at the 
same time, preparing, in accordance with inter- 
national decision, to transfer authority.” 


tween now and the termination of the Mandate, 
the British Government in Palestine will re- 
main responsible for law and order.” 


of several 
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The following day, December 12, 1947, Ernest 
Bevin, Foreign Secretary, made clear that there 
would be no consultations with the United Na- 
tions Commission, declaring: “that the date for 
the termination of the Mandate had been fixed.” 

He told the House of Commons: 


Colonial Secretary Gives Preview of British 





Non-Cooperation 





Actually, a preview of the form British non- 
cooperation would take was offered by Creech 
Jones on December 11, 1947, in the very same 
speech in which he assured the House of Com- 
it coopera- sions of British compliance with the Assembly’s 
resolution. He then made clear that the primary 
objective would be an orderly withdrawal of the 
British from Palestine. Then he set down the 
following principles: 


(1) “We have fixed, after the most careful 
consideration, the date of 15 May. (2) We 
should have liked to have accepted the sug- 
gested date in February but we found it phys- 
ically impossible to do so. [The reference 
being to the clearance of a port and area for 
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1. “In order that the withdrawal may be con- 
ducted in the most orderly manner and with 
the least destruction of the ordinary life of the 
country, it is essential that the Mandatory 
Power should retain undivided control of the 
country until the evacuation is well under way. 
It will be appreciated that the Mandatory re- 
sponsibility for government in Palestine can- 
not be relinquished piecemeal. The whole com- 
plex of governmental responsibility must be 
relinquished by the Mandatory Government for 
the whole of Palestine on an appointed day.... 
And the date we have in mind for this, subject 
to negotiations with the United Nations Com- 
mission, is 15 May.”.... 

2. “As His Majesty’s Government have 
made it clear that they cannot take part in the 
implementation of the United Nations plan, it 
will be undesirable for the Commission to 
arrive in Palestine until a short period before 
the termination of the Mandate. For reasons 
of Administrative efficiency, responsibility, and 
security, this overlap period should be com- 
paratively brief.” .... 


3. “Other matters on which negotiations 
with the United Nations Commission will have 
to be made include the proposal in the par- 
tition plan that an area situated in the Jewish 
state, including a seaport and hinterland, shall 
be evacuated by February 1, 1948. This pre- 
sents considerable difficulty and must he 
studied further with the U. N. Commission in 
connection with the thorny problem of immi- 
gration. . . . If the traffic (immigration) is 
encouraged during the next few months, a 


Jewish immigration. } 

“T cannot agree to open a port until we lay 
down the Mandate. We cannot have two ad- 
ministrations at one time. Really, it is impos- 
sible.” 

The security situation was further offered as 
an excuse for failing to open a port for Jewish 
immigration, for refusing to permit recruitment 
of a Jewish militia as provided in the Assembly's 
resolution, 

On March 10, 1948, Creech Jones again told 
the House of Commons: 


“We have been unable on grounds of security 
to make a port available to the Jews from 1 
February for immigration of men and arms. 
We could not thus render our authority over a 
part of Palestine while still retaining responsi- 
bility for law and order in the country.” 


He said further: 


“We were also asked whether we would 
agree to allow the provisional councils of the 
two successor states to recruit armed militias 
from their residents, leaving political and mili- 
tary control to the Commission. We have made 
it clear that we could not permit any authority 
other than our own to exercise governmental 
functions in Palestine before the end of the 
Mandate. To allow the recruitment of militias 
would involve two distinct authorities in the 
country at one time, one of them taking steps 


aw and order grave situation in Palestine will arise which 
ill in occupa-| will make an orderly withdrawal and transfer 
» clear by the) of authority extremely difficult. The camps in 
s of the Jey-) Cyprus have also to be emptied. 

o long as the “The Government are aware of the strong 
tory Gover) resentment already expressed by the Arab 
d order and States in regard to what may appear to them 
life and prop) a8 encouragement to immigration for strength- 
ce. . . . Bet ening the Jewish State. It is essential to main- 


' 


4 


to implement the United Nations plan. Fur- 
ther, such a procedure could not fail to in- 
crease immeasurably the possibility of grave 
disturbances while the Mandate still ran. The 
suggestion did not take account of the realities 
of the situation. The possible result of an at- 
tempt to form a representative militia for the 
proposed Jewish State, which includes some 
400,000 Arabs in its area, when the Arabs were 
strongly resisting the implementation of the 
partition plan, should be apparent to every- 
body. The objections to this step, of course, 














apply with even greater force to the Jewish re 
quest that the Commission should immediately 
start to establish a purely Jewish militia for 
the .lewish State, with full training facilities 
and the acquisition of the necessary equipment 


and stores.” 


British Declare November 29 Resolution 


Unworkable 


That same day, moreover, he told the House of 
Commons the decision was unworkable and fore- 
cast that the Commission would be unable to go 


to Palestine. 


“The situation in Palestine has tragically 
deteriorated since the Assembly resolution. 
Consequently, the Assembly’s plan, conceived 
as it was in conditions of strong partiality, has 
in some respects proved impractical and un- 
workable. ... It is possible that the Palestine 
Commission of the U. N. may find itself unable 
to proceed to Palestine because suitable ar- 
rangements have not been made either by the 
Security Council or by other organs of the 
United Nations for it to take up its duties 
there.” 


On March 2, 1948 Creech Jones, in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, openly charged 
the partition plan with prejudice, declaring: 


“It is not for me to comment on certain 
obvious defects in the partition plan which 
arose from its being conceived in conditions of 
strong partiality. 

“The United States asks us to endorse the 
plan adopted by the General Assembly. For 
reasons which we have so often explained, we 
cannot do so. We cannot participate in 
any way in the implementation of a plan which 
involves the coercion of one of the Communi- 
ties, and in Palestine, that is the larger com- 
munity.” 


Small wonder that on April 10 the Palestine 
Commission reported to the General Assembly 
that: 


(1) Security has not been maintained and that 
“unless security is restored in Palestine, imple- 








mentation of the resolution of the General As 
sembly will not be possible.” 


(2) That as a consequence of the non-coopera 


tion of the Mandatory power: 


“(a) The provisions of the Assembly’s reso 
lution for a progressive transfer of administra 
tion from the Mandatory Power to the Com 
mission have not been complied with. The 
Mandatory Power has insisted on retaining 
undivided control of Palestine until the date 
of termination of the Mandate and on relin. 
quishing the whole complex of governmental 
responsiblities on that day, except for the 
areas still occupied by British troops. In thq 
view of the Mandatory Power the progressivd 
transfer of authority refers only to those areas, 


“(b) The Commission could not proceed td 
Palestine until two weeks prior to the termina; 
tion of the Mandate. The insistence of thd 
Mandatory Power on this point, even thougl 
the Commission has been prepared to restric 
its activities in Palestine prior to 15 May 1948, 
to preparatory work and would not attemp{ 
to exercise any authority there, made it impos 
sible for the Commission to take the necessary 
preparatory measure to ensure continuity if 
administration after the date of terminatiog 
of the Mandate. 


“(c) The Commission could not take ang 
measures to establish the frontiers of the Ara§ 
and Jewish States and the City of Jerusaleng 
since the Mandatory Power informed the Cong 
mission that it could not facilitate the delimg 
tation of frontiers on the ground. 


“(d) The refusal of the Mandatory Powd 
to permit any Provisional Council of Goverg 
ment, whether Arab or Jewish, if selected, té 
-arry out any functions prior to the terming 
tion of the Mandate, made it necessary for tl 
Commission, in accordance with Part I, B,} 
of the resolution of the General Assembly, tf 
communicate that fact to the Security Coum 
cil and to the Secretary-General. 


“(e) The refusal of the Mandatory Power tj 
permit the taking of preparatory steps towarg 
the establishment of the armed militia, . 
visaged by the resolution for the purpose | 
maintaining internal order and preventin 
frontier clashes, has made it impossible to ing 
ane the Assembly’s resolution in thd 
respect. ' 
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THE INTENTION BEHIND BRITISH POLICY IN PALESTINE 


On December 29, 1947, exactly one month fol- 
lowing the United Nations decision on partition 
with economic union, the Lebanese Envoy in 
London, reporting to the Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon on a meeting between himself and Vor- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin, quoted Mr. Bevin 
as telling him the following: “Now that the ques- 
tion has reached this stage, we are determined 
to withdraw from Palestine so that Arabs and 
Jews should remain alone to face each other and 
the hard facts.” 


British Aim A Federal State 





In the same report, the Lebanese envoy wrote: 
“Official circles here believe that if America... 
were to change its position ... the Arabs and 
Jews would remain alone face-to-face with the 
facts. The result would then be the attainment 
of a solution of the question on the basis of a 
federal state.” 


United States Minister to Beirut Tells About 
Federal Plan or Abdullah Conquest 








On February 11, 1948, the United States Min- 
ister in Beirut, Mr. Lowell C. Pinkerton, in- 
formed the United States State Department of 
the plans being discussed in Lebanon for sub- 
stituting the partition plan with a new scheme 
either in the form of a federal state or in the form 
of a Jewish state within a Greater Palestine. 
In his communication Mr. Pinkerton wrote: 


“Many Lebanese feel that they have already 
shown an earnest of their intention to prevent 
partition at all costs, and that Jews now doubt 
their own ability to defend the territory allot- 
ted to them by the partition plan. 

“Two proposals, at least, have been discussed, 
either of which might be acceptable to a size- 
able number of the Arabs. If adopted, the first 
might be only prelude to the second: 


“1. Revival of the eleventh hour Arab com- 
promise suggestion at Lake Success—can- 
tonization, or a federal state. 

“2. An autonomous Jewish state within a 
Greater Palestine, under King Abdullah, 
which would have all its own machinery of 
government. It has even been suggested 


that such a state might take all of the Jews 
now in displacement camps in Europe, since 
the question of a majority would not arise. 
This proposal would certainly meet wide- 
spread opposition in Syria, Saudi Arabia 
and possibly Egypt. 


“Visitors recently arrived in Lebanon from the 
United States are all eagerly questioned on the 
possibility of a change in the attitude of the 
United States towards partition, but no satis- 
factory reply has been received.” 


British Knowledge of Abdullah Plan 





to Occupy Palestine 





On April 17, a day after the Security Council 
had adopted a resolution calling for a truce 
between the Arab Higher Committee and the 
Jewish Agency, and upon the neighboring states 
to refrain from activity which would upset the 
truce, King Abdullah of Transjordan let it be 
known that he would send the Arab Legion into 

’alestine to defend the Arabs allegedly against 
the Jews. 

On January 31, The Nation had reported a 
plan whereby King Abdullah of Transjordan 
would be permitted to overrun Palestine in ex- 
change for giving up his ambition to establish 
the Greater Syria Federation through the an. 
nexation of Syria and Lebanon. 

On February 138 the British Fortnightly Intel. 
ligence Newsletter No. 61 HQ Palestine confirmed 
The Nation’s story and anticipated the April 17 
declaration of Abdullah. Intelligence 
reported that Musa Alami, head of the Traqui 
supported Arab Office, who had been living 


British 


abroad for a year, had returned to the Middle 
East. 
This is its explanation: 


“Apart from the question of the Arab officers 
there is reason to believe that Musa Al Ami’s 
Visit had certain political implications. It has 
been rumored that in return for the shelving of 
the Greater Syria scheme, Syria and the Leba 
non may be asked to consent to King Abdul 
Jah’s occupying Palestine. Musa Al Ami’s re 
cent visit to the King may well have something 
to do with this.” 
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BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT WHEN ARAB LEAGUE PROJECTED REVOLT 


The Arab revolt was openly projected in the 
fall of 1947 at the very time when the United 
Nations were meeting in the regular Assembly 
session and discussing the Valestine issue. The 
decision te launch the revolt was made at a meet- 
ing of the Council of the Arab League in Sofar, 
Lebanon. 

This meeting was attended not only by the 
heads of the Arab governments constituting the 
League, the Mufti and Fawzi Kawukji, later of 
the Arab liberation army in Palestine, but by 
Brigadier P. A. Clayton, the British representa- 
tive in Egypt, and a number of his associates 
from Cairo and Jerusalem. It was at this meet- 
ing that the formation of a so-called volunteer 
force for the liberation of Palestine was decided 
upon, as against the use of regular troops of the 
Arab governments. The decision to substitute 
so-called volunteer forces for the regular armies 
was adopted under the influence of Brigadier 
Clayton and his associates. 

The Arab League was in fact first projected 
in 1943 by Brigadier Clayton who was able to 
convince Anthony Eden, then Foreign Minister 
of England, of its usefulness. The League was 
formed in 1945 and Brigadier Clayton continues 
to be the only non-Moslem who regularly attends 
the meetings of the Arab League. 

The participation of British representatives in 
Arab League meetings was confirmed by Richard 
H. S. Crossman, British M.P. in the House of 
Commons on December 11, 1947. He said: 


“British diplomacy has, alas concentrated 
Arab attention to the Zionist issue. At meet- 
ings of the Arab League British representa- 
tives have been in attendance regularly even 
when the most violent anti-Jewish actions were 
approved. We are now suffering the conse- 
quences of creating the Arab League on the 
basis of a single programme of denying a Jew- 
ish state to the Jews.” 


Arabs Careful Not to Attack the British 





On March 6, 1948, E. D. Horn, acting for the 
Chief Secretary of Palestine, addressed a com- 
munication to the District Commissioner of Jeru- 
salem, copies of which were dispatched to all 
district commissioners, asking them to request 
Arab leaders to see to it that the foreign soldiers 
in Palestine remained as unobtrusive as possible. 


In this communication, numbered C.S, 749, and 
marked “top secret,” Mr. Horn wrote: 


“It is the opinion of the Committee that this 
development greatly increases the risk of 
Clashes taking place between these persons ani 
the Security forces and [ am to request tha 
you will take whatever steps are possible tu 
bring this danger to the notice of Arab leaders 
who would be well advised to secure that the 
foreign soldiers remain as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible.” 


British Condone Invaders 


British Intelligence in Palestine is authority 
for the statement that the Arabs have careful 
instructions not to fight the British. Fortnightly 
Intelligence Newsletter No. 61 of February 13, 
1948, issued by Hq. British Troops in Palestine, | 
reported that the Arab irregulars are “anxious 
to avoid being involved with the British troops, | 
in fact, they have orders to surrender rather than 
fight their way out if challenged by British 
troops.” | 

The Fortnightly Intelligence Newsletter No. 
62, Hq. Palestine, dated February 27, 1948, fur-! 
ther says: 


“The Arab leaders are anxious not to aggra-b 
vate the British in any way but the questiong 
is whether so many men, possibly ten thou-g 
sand of them at present in this country, with 
their bitter hatred of the Jews and their excit-P 
able character, whose sole raison d’etre is the 
killing of Jews, can hold themselves in check 
until the British forces have quitted.” 


In proof of this careful Arab attitude, the 
Fortnightly Intelligence Newsletter No. 63 datedh 
March 12, by the Hq. British Troops in Palestine,¥ 
reported the following: . 
r 
“18. On three different occasions, the G.O.C.’s 
car and escort were attacked in the vicinity off 
Bab el Wad on the Jerusalem-Jaffa road. On 
the first occasion a Brigadier traveling from 
Sarafand to Jerusalem in the car was shot at 
and a bullet penetrated the bonnet. On tle). 
second occasion the car was hit three times, 
once through the door, once through the win- 
dow and once through the petrol tank. For* 
tunately there were no passengers and no one! 
was hurt. ‘Two days later the car ran into the 
line of fire when at Kilo 21 on the same road 


a Jewish convoy was engaged by fire from 

Arabs. Doctor Hussein Khalidi of the Arab 

Higher Executive told an ofticer of this Head- 

quarters that in his opinion the car had not 
REVOLT been attacked by Arabs as they had been in- 
structed to avoid conflict with the Security 
LS. 749, and 


e; 


tee that this 
the risk of * 
) persons and 


“nest tha ; : se 
eneiile to / On April 10 the Palestine Commission of the 


Arab leaders United Nations, in its report to the General 
ure that the Assembly, stated that violence in Palestine as 
usive a8 POS: of April 3 has resulted in 6,187 killed and 
wounded, including 121 British dead, 309 
wounded; 959 Arabs dead, 2,118 wounded; 875 
. ‘Jews dead, 1,858 wounded. 
is authority. he casualties were inflicted in the course of 
have enveful ‘Arab attacks and Jewish reprisals. Responsi- 
Fortnightly bility for the violence rests in chief part on some 
February 13, 10,000 Arab invaders who have entered Palestine 
ns members of the Arab Army of Liberation 
formed by the Arab League and representing in- 
cursions from Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Transjordan, and upon members of the Trans- 
jordan Arab Legion, units of which are stationed 
in Palestine. 

The British government, which maintains a 
number of liaison officers with the Palestine Com- 
mission, has reported to that Commission only 
six incursions involving small numbers. And it 
not to aggra-bas offered as the excuse for not stopping these 

the questionfncursions the length of the frontier, the diffi- 
bly ten thou-gyjt nature of the terrain, and therefore the im- 
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Secret British Reports Give Full Data 





The fact is, however, that the British are fully 

attitude, thefware of every incursion of foreign invaders and 

» No. 63 datedheir exact deployment. This is indicated in the 

3 in Palestine,fports of British Military Intelligence in Pales- 

ine and the Middle East. A few typical excerpts 

tom these reports indicate as early as last 

8, the G.0.C.'s nuary the full knowledge of British Military 

the vicinity Brena ny and therefore of the Palestine ad- 

iffa road. -— . a . , . 

raveling from inistration, the British Colonial Office, and the 
ir was shot at@itish Foreign Office. 


nnet. On thela report on Arab infiltration was offered on 
t three tim ‘hone 30, 1948, in the Fortnightly Intelligence 


wh the win: 
ay ForeWsletter No. 60, issned by HQ Palestine: 


et * ‘ ‘ ‘ 
rs and no the “19. The main item of interest is undoubt- 
ir ran into a dly the arrival of Arab bands from outside 
the same TOU“ Palestine. The figures have varied consider: 


Forces. A phone call received by this Head- 
quarters from a person who claimed to be 
Abdul Kadir el Husseini, denied that Arabs 
had fired at the G.O.C.’s car. Arabs held great 
respect for the British and especially the 
G.O.C., the speaker claimed.” 


BRITISH KNOW EVERY ARAB INVASION PLAN 


ably, but it is thought that they can be put at 
between 1,000 and 1,500. They are almost 
certainly members of Fawzi Qauqji’s Yarmuk 
Division, to which reference has been made in 
previous newsletters. Contrary to numerous 
rumors, however, Fawzi himself has not en- 
tered Palestine. He has constantly stated that 
he has no intention whatever of returning to 
this country like a thief in the night as the head 
of a rabble, and that he will come when prepa- 
rations are complete and he can do so openly 
as a soldier.” 


On February 13, 1948, the Fortnightly Intelli- 




















gence Newsletter No. 61, issued by HQ British 
Troops in Valestine, reported: 


“More and more Arab irregulars have 
crossed the Syrian and Lebanese borders and 
moved into villages in the Safed area and the 
Galilee hills.” 


British Intelligence Reports Detailed 
Invasion Plan 








On March 5, in a secret report entitled “Intelli- 


gence Summary No. 68,” by the Sixth Airborne 
Division, a detailed record of the Arab invasion 
was presented. 


“12, The infiltration of Arab bands from 
the neighbouring Arab States is continuing, 
and an Arab source thought reliable has esti- 
mated the strength of the Arab Liberation 
Army in Samaria as being approximately 
5,000, organized into four detachments: 

“(a) Tur YARMUK: This was the first to 
arrive and is now located in the Jenin sub- 
district with its Headquarters at Sir 179196. 

“(b) THe Hutrein: (Named after the 
battle of the Horns of Huttin 1187), located 
in the TULKARM sub-district and reported to 
be commanded by an Iraqi named Nasnerp 
Bey. 

“(c) THe Hussein: (Probably named 
after the Mufti), occupying the Tunas area 
but believed to be incomplete. This detach 
ment is said to be equipped with a British 
type rifle, and to be about 800 strong at 
present. 

















) THE CIRCASSIAN: Composed of about 
800 men—a further draft of 300 is expected 
shortly. This detachment is commanded by 
an ex-Captain of the Syrian Regular Army, 
and is reported to be moving into the hills 
to the west of Nablus, 


“Whilst the main Arab Forces are located 
in the Nablus-Jenin-Tulkarm area, it is known 
that a strong force is being built up in the 
Galilee hills and further reports have been re- 
ceived of the movement of small Arab bands 
across the Lebanese frontier into the villages 
al Upper Galilee. 


“13. According to a reliable source, approxi- 
mately 1,000 men crossed the Transjordan and 
Lebanese frontiers into Palestine on 25 Febru- 
ary in 100 trucks. These Arab irregulars are 
reported to be dressed in American type battle 
dress with orange hattas. One detachment of 
some 500 men went to the Nablus area via 
Tubas, and was received by members of the 
National Committee. A parade was held in 
their honour attended by Arab Scouts and 
Youth Organizations. More than 10,000 local 
Arabs are said to have been present, and the 
Mayor of Nablus and the President of the Na- 
tional Committee both made short addresses 
to the assembly. Mohd Saffar, Arab Com- 
mander in the Nablus area, then lectured this 
detachment of newly-arrived irregulars in the 
Palestine Hotel, Nablus. Following this ad- 
dress which lasted for two hours, the group is 
reported to have left for the Beisan area where 
the report states, they will be used in attacks 
on Jewish colonies which are expected to take 
place in the near future. 

“14. The second detachment, also of ap- 
proximately 500, are reported to have crossed 
the Lebanese frontier in the area of Bint Jhall 
190280 where they were met by high-ranking 
officers in the ‘National Liberation Army.’ 
This detachment later dispersed into villages 
in the Upper Galilee area. The report indi- 
cates that these 2 contingents are the most 
well-equipped to cross the frontier to date. 
They are armed with rifles, Brens and other 
automatic weapons, and heavier type gun of 
unspecified calibre for use in the hills. Each 
man is said to be carrying arms sufficient for 
two persons, as the band is hoping to be backed 
up by local guerrillas who will be recruited 
throughout the area. The leader of the force 
is an Iraqi officer, who informed local leaders 
in the Acre sub-district that the detachment 
would remain in the villages in Galilee as a 
force available for defence, until orders are 
received from the Arab Liberation Army Head- 

quarters in Damascus to start the offensive.” 











British Reveal Kawukji’s Entry Into Palestine 





On March 12, Fortnightly Intelligence News- 
letter No. 63, issued by Hq. British Troops in 








Palestine, supplemented his report with the fol 
lowing: 


“13. The arrival in Samaria of Fanz 
Qauqji is definitely confirmed, but he is be 
lieved to be paying a short visit only this time. 
He has indicated his desire not to embarrass 


the authorities in any way, but when in Trans 


jordan rec ently it was reported that he talked 


about renewed ac tivity against Jewish settle- 
ments, , possibly with the intention of influenc- 
ing the UN See urity ( Jouncil. It has not yet 


been confirmed which route he used to enter 
Palestine although strong rumor has it that 
he came across Allenby bridge at night.” 


German Officers and Jugoslavy Moslems Join 





Liberation Army 





On January 19, C. T. Evans, the District Com- 
missioner for the Galilee District, wrote to the 
Chief Secretary of Palestine, Sir Henry Guerney, 
that the training of the Arab liberation army is) 
by European volunteers and that, in fact, one of! 
the incursions was led by a German officer. In’ 
this connection, Mr. Evans wrote: 


“There is no doubt that well equipped vol- 
unteers are coming across the Lebanese fron- 
tier and bivouacking in Palestine in such 
inaccessible places as Wadi Kurn. They appear 
to be bound mainly to Jaffa and that such local) 
Arabs trying to join have been turned away. 
The volunteers are not coming down on the 
villages for provisioning. 

“Tt is reported that European volunteers are 
being brought to Syria and the Lebanon as 
instructors and one of the parties who have 
crossed the frontier is stated to have been led 


by a German officer.” 

















On March 12, in the Fortnightly Newsletter 
No. 63, issued by the HQ British Troops in Pales- 
tine, the British revealed the presence in Pales- 
tine of non-Arab volunteers as members of the 
Arab liberation army, including German ofiicers. 
and Yugoslav Moslems. The report declares: D 


“11. An observer of the Arab scene in Pales- 
tine has given an appreciation of the non-Arab) 
volunteers who have been working with Arals_ 
in Palestine owing to allegiance to the Mufti. 7 
Firstly there are the Jugoslav Moslems, esti- 
mated at less than a dozen in number who are 
attached to Abdul Qadir Al Husseini in the, 
Jerusalem area. They have had experience in 
warfare and have expert knowledge of under- 
ground activities. Their number is almost cer- 
tain to be increased later. Then there are three 


= 
or four German Officers attached to ae 








Hassan Salameh in areas around Jaffa and 





; 


| 


with the fol Lydda, One popular rumor has it that they are 


survivors of the Ge rmans w ho parachuted down 








during the last war in the Jericho region to 
contact Sal: ameh, with Ww hom they have kept in 
‘These Germans refuse to 
‘mee et any B tritish volunteers. Thirdly, there 
are constant rumors of some British nationals, 
but little or nothing is known about them.** 
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toue h ever since, 


“12. The infiltration of the Arab Liberation 


Army into Palestine continues, particularly in 
the Ras el Ain area* and Jaffa, 


where the new 


commander, Abdel Bey Najin ed Din, who took 
over from Abdul Wahab Bey when ‘the latter 
went to Syria, probably has some 1,500 regu- 
lars under his command. The Jaffa-Tel Aviv 
struggle has already entered a new phase, the 
Arabs having adopted a plan of attack as 
opposed to their former policy of defence.” 
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Information as at 19.3.48 


General :—G.0.C. Gen. Ismail Safwat Pasha, 
formerly Deputy Chief of 
Staff to the Iraqi Army. 
H.Q. DAMASCUS. 

olunteers are 

ies who have 

1ave been led 


Commands in Palestine :— 
North Pal: 





0.C. Fawzi AL KAvUKJI BEY. 
2. i/e. Monp Bry As Sara. 








East Pal: 
West Pal: 


O.C. ABDUL QApIR HUSSEINI. 


vy Newsletter O.C. SHErK HAssaAN SALAMA, 
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North Pal: 


Forces at present in this area are mainly con- 
entrated in the SAMARIA district. They consist 
bf four regiments, each of two or three battalions. 
‘otal strength is reported as about 4,000. The 
SAFAD-NAZARETH-ACRE area does not seem to be 
arrisoned by A.L.A. troops, but is used by troops 
1 transit. Attacks in this area would appear to 
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*Area of the water pipe line to Jerusalem, mined by Arabs 
April 8. 
*Despite this, Foreign Minister Bevin still says he has no 


wledge of non-Arab fighters in Palestine, 


il 
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be the work of local gangs or troops on sorties 
from Syria. 

YARMUK Regt.—0O.C. 
Lebanese. 

Located in the JENIN area with an H.Q. at Six 
179176. Responsible for the attack on Treat 
TSEVI on 16 February. 


Moup Brey As SaFa, 


HUvTTEIN Regt.—O.C. NAsuep Bey. 

Located in the area south of TULKARM, with a 
battalion 600 strong under an Iraqi at Ras AL 
AIN 144167. Responsible for the attack on Mag- 
DIEL 141 174. 


Hussein Regt.--O.C, Anput WAHAB. 

Located North of TULKARM, with an H.Q. at 
AtTTiL 157197. Responsible for the attack on 
MARBATA 15282070 on 28 February. 


CIRCASSIAN Regt.—0O.C. Issan Bry. 
Located in the NABLUS area. Reported to have 
made no attacks as yet. 


Kast Pal: 


Iorces are mainly in the JERUSALEM area. 
They consist of HUSSEINI gangsters and do not 
appear to be properly organised or disciplined. 


West Pal: 


Area corresponds to the Civil District of 
Lyppa together with that part of the Gaza Dis- 
trict North of a line AL MasgpauL 111119 to 
FALvusa 126114. 


JAFFA area—O.C, Lt. Col. 
BEY. 

Strength reported to be more than 2,000 men, 
possibly part of the YARMUK Regt. This garri- 
son includes YUGOSLAYsS trained in sabotage. 


ApbEL NagmM Ap DIN 


RAMLE area. 

Strength two battalions of 500 men, each com- 
manded by an Iraqi Captain. One battalion H.Q. 
reported at 13671504; the other at SaLama vil- 
lage. 

South Pal: 

1i.Q. of the district is at MUGHAZI camp 091092. 


JULIS area. 

1,000 men reported to be forming up at Jutis 
camp 119 which is at present commanded by 
Capt. Ipranim Ispar, a Syrian. This area may 
be nsed as a base hospital. 


>) 


GAZA area—MustTara AL WAKIL bn, an Egyptian 
unit, is at Gaza air field 199198, 200 men are 
ported at MAGHAzzi. 

A training ae is in the process of being 


established at Nabi Hvusein 108118 
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ARAB LEGION CANNOT MOVE WITHOUT BRITISH SIGNAL 


On December 12, 1947, Foreign Minister Bevin 
told the House of Commons that the units of the 
Transjordan Arab Legion would be withdrawn 


from Palestine. He said: 


“IT was asked a question about the Arab 
Legion. I should explain that this is a Force 
which owes allegiance to the King of Trans- 
jordan, but units of it have, for some time, 
been serving under the orders of the British 


G. O. C. in accordance with a long standing 
arrangement with King Abdullah. It has 


been decided that all these units will be with- 
drawn from Palestine at the same time as the 
withdrawal of the British Forces. That with- 
drawal will be completed when the withdrawal 
of the British Forces is completed.” 


British Promise to Withdraw Arab Legion 


from Palestine 








But on April 16, these units numbering some 
thousands were still in Palestine, encamped near 
the units of Arab invading forces, still en- 
gaged in a series of unprovoked aggressions on 
peaceful Jewish residents and passersby. On 
that date Sir Alexander Cadogan told the Secur- 
ity Council: “We have already announced that 
the units of the Arab League in Palestine will 
be withdrawn before the Mandate comes to an 
end.” 

The following day, however, on April 17, King 
Abdullah of Transjordan announced that he 
would send his Arab Legion into Palestine to 
help the Arabs, and was seconded by his Foreign 
Minister, a threat which has since been repeated. 
On April 26, King Abdullah announced that on 
May ist he would march into Palestine in per- 
sonal command of the armies of Transjordan, 
Syria and Lebanon. 

Could King Abdullah carry out his threat 
without British knowledge and consent? The 
facts show that Transjordan is a military ap- 
pendage of the British and could not act without 
their knowledge and consent. 

The Arab Legion, regarded as the finest mili- 
tary force in the Middle East, is under the com- 
mand of a Britisher, Brigadier J. B. Glubb. The 
Legion is organized, trained, officered, and paid 
for by the British government at a cost of more 
than $7,500,000 agnually. Nonetheless, Foreign 
Minister Bevin told the House of Commons on 
April 28: 


“Tam not going to be drawn into promises 
and commitments about the Transjordan Force 
until I know the final decision of the U. N. on 
Palestine.” 


Do the British Control the Arab Legion? ] 


The first partition of Palestine took place in 
1922 when the British separated Transjordan 
from it. In January 1946, Great Britain, with- 
out the consent of the United Nations, announced 
the independence of Transjordan which, since 
1922, had been governed under the Palestine 
Mandate. 

On March 22, 1946, the British Government 
announced the conclusion of a Treaty of Alliance 
with Transjordan, which recognized Transjordan 


dullah as its sovereign. 
Treaty, provision was made for British bases in 


Transjordan and the training of the armed , 


le i 
as an independent Kingdom, and the Emir Ab- , 
In an annex to the, 


forces of that country by British military per- ‘ 


sonnel. 

On March 15, 1948 a new Treaty of Alliance 
was signed 
Britain. Under the new Treaty, Britain con- 
tinues its annual grant for the maintenance of 
Transjordan’s armed forces. Brigadier John 
Bagot Glubb, commander of the Transjordan 


Arab Legion, retains his post under King Ab- ~ 


dullah. The British are responsible as well for 
equipping the Legion, and supply, in addition to 


between Transjordan and Great 4. 


’ 


a 


Brigadier Glubb, more than 40 British senior a 





officers. 
Provisions of 1948 Treaty with Transjordan - 
; - _ ise 
Under the March Treaty, the British receive ol 


the right to maintain units of the R. A. F. in, ss 


Transjordan. The British finance the main- 


tenance and development of airfields, ports, roads h 


and other lines of communication. The British 
undertake to train Transjordan Forces in the § 


United Kingdom or in any British colony. In / 


e 


a 


itl 
jod 


Transjordan joint training operations are to be |®- 
maintained with the British providing training 4% 


personnel. 


The British undertake to provide ®U 


arms, ammunition, equipment, aircraft and other (4, 
war materials; all Transjordan war materials to #h 


be standardized with that of the British. The 


British receive port rights. 


di 
To carry out thegur 


military alliance a permanent Joint Defense ur 


Board has been set up. 


th 


to promises 
wrdan Force 


he U.N. OM | On December 11, 1947 Arthur Creech Jones, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, told the 
egion? House of Commons: 


c ce in unt : : 
ok pla “Up to the date of the relinquishment of the 


Rene ‘ ‘ - 
ransjordan © yfandate the Palestine Government remains 
itain, with- | responsible for the security of Jerusalem and 
announced | its Holy places.” 


‘hich, since 


Palesti But not even the special position of Jerusalem 
e Palestine 


fas deterred the British from sacrificing it to its 
jwn plans for an Arab alliance. 

To be sure, soon after the passage of the 
Xovember 29 resolution, the British government 
: lid cooperate with the Trusteeship Council of 
e Emir Ab- he United Nations in drawing up a draft statute 
nex to the or Jerusalem establishing it as an international 
ish bases in ity under international trusteeship. But when 
the armed be Arab Higher Committee objected to its efforts 
ilitary per- m the score that it was implementing one of the 

Sovember 29 General Assembly resolutions, the 
of Alliance ge of cooperation was dropped and supplanted 
and Great iy the line of capitulation. 
ritain con- Under the guise of a spurious neutrality it 
ntenance of nade possible a series of events initiated by the 
adier- John \rabs which have splattered the sanctity of the 
‘ransjordan qo1y City with blood. 

r King Ab- © 

as well for 
addition to 
itish senior 


iovernment 
of Alliance 
‘ransjordan 


Thus, thanks to British neutrality: 


. Ben Yahuda Street, the chief commercial 
enter of Jewish Jerusalem, was bombed. 


2. A band of the Mufti’s henchmen, calling 
tself the Arab National Guard, could seize and 
old with impunity the Old City of Jerusalem, 
there the ancient shrines of all the religions 
te to be found; and keep 2000 Jews as hostages. 
ports, roads the British have even concluded an agreement 
The British ‘ith this band permitting passage to distribute 
rees in the 04 and other supplies. 


colony. In! 
1s are to be (8 Thus the Arabs could bomb the offices of 


ng training 4 Jewish Agency on March 11, killing 13 and 
to provide Punding forty-five. 
ft and other 4. The Arabs could on April 13, within full 
materials to ht of a British army post, attack a Hadassah 
ritish. Thetedical convoy flying a medical symbol in the 
rry out thedurse of which 76 persons were killed and 20 
nt Defense ®unded. The casualties included the Director 
€ the Hadassah Hospital, Dr. H. Yassky, doe- 


nsjordan 


tish receive 
R. A. F. in 
the main- 
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THE BRITISH “PROTECTION” OF JERUSALEM 


tors, nurses, and other medical personnel, as well 
as academic stall including scientists attached to 
the Hebrew University of Mt. Scopus. 

This attack took place within two hundred 
yards of a British Army Post. Iraqi soldiers 
were among the Arab gangs which attacked the 
convoy. The attack lasted for six hours before 
the eyes of the British Military, who not only 
failed to halt the attack, but prevented the 
Haganah from coming to the rescue. 

The April 13 attack was the climax of a series 
begun on December 30, 1947. Continuous com- 
plaints and a request for protection of the road, 
which leads to the Hadassah Hospital and the 
Hebrew University, had been made by the Jewish 
Community Council of Jerusalem and by Ha- 
dassah itself. 

The area requiring protection was half a mile 
in length on the Scopus Road. Between March 
26 and April 6 no incidents occurred. On De- 
cember 27 the Arab Higher Committee, and on 
January 13 the Palestine Arab Medical Associa- 
tion issued memoranda asking the Arabs to re- 
frain from attacking hospitals, ambulances, doc- 
tors, nurses. None the less, these attacks were 
accelerated. On March 17 Abdel Kadi el- 
Husseini, then the Arab Military Commander 
in the Jerusalem area (subsequently killed by 
the Haganah) publicly announced that he would 
occupy or even demolish the Hadassah Hebrew 
University Medical Center. 

Despite the full evidence concerning this, no 
effective action was taken by the British. 

On April 13 British soldiers watched the 
Arab onslaught, and instructed the Haganah not 
to send reinforcements. When Jewish reinforce- 
ments finally reached the scene, they were blocked 
by the British. When British troops ultimately 
intervened they fired mortar shells not only at 
the Arabs, but at Jews trying to defend them- 
selves from the Arabs. 

When Jacques de Reynier, representative of 
the International Red Cross, attempted to ar- 
range a truce, it took the British five and one- 
half hours to bring M. de Reynier to the scene of 
the attack, which is not more than a 10-minute 
ride from the heart of Jerusalem. 


Not even the events of April 15 caused the 








British to safeguard the road, with the result 
that on April 24 the Hadassah Hospital had been, 
for a week, without food replenishments. 

When on April 25, the Haganah attempted to 
insure safe passage on the road and captured a 
key Arab attacking post, Sheikh Jarrah village, 
the British in force encircled the Haganah and 
compelled their evacuation. 


5. Though the Mufti’s Organization, the Arab 
Higher Committee, with its headquarters in 
Jerusalem is directing the whole operation, not 
one of its leaders has been arrested. 


On the contrary, the British have refused 
permission to the Jewish population to organize 
their own defense. 

They have blown up Jewish defense posts. 

They have advised the Jews to evacuate the 
commercial section of Jerusalem. 

The British authorities are conniving at the 
starving of the Jewish population of Jerusalem. 

They have failed to protect the highways and 
refused to allow armed escorts and self-arming 
by the Jews. 


British Attack Jews 





When the Jewish Agency told the UN Pales- 
tine Commission that the Jews of Jerusalem 
were starving because of Arab road blocks on the 
road from Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem, and that the 
British Government had neither offered to escort 
food convoys nor stipulated conditions under 
which escort might be provided, J. Fletcher 
Cooke, British Liaison with the UN Commission, 
replied on April 12, 1948 with an attack on the 
Jews. 


He said: 


“It should be emphasized again that the 
problem is not one of food shortage in Pales- 
tine asa whole. The Government of Palestine 
has reported that there is food available in 
Palestine to maintain the necessary supplies 
for Jerusalem. The problem is entirely one of 
the transport of this food from the ports to 
Jerusalem. 


“It may be added that transport by rail to 
Jerusalem is ruled out because, even if trains 
succeeded in escaping Arab attacks or sabotage 
en route, the railway station at Jerusalem is 
in a predominantly Arab area, and the Arabs 
would not permit off-loading of food destined 
for the Jews. Any attempt to do this would 
result in a major engagement.” 
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He then proceeded to place the blame on tly 
Jews. 

“(2) Very early in the disturbances whic 
have occurred in Palestine since 29 November 
1947, attacks on traffic using this road wer 
made by both Jews and Arabs. It is difficnl: 
to say who initiated these attacks, but it is 
fairly certain that firing action was first takes 
by the Jews after their vehicles had beey 
stoned by Arabs in Ramleh. 


“(3) The situation then developed into g 
fight for control of the road. The Arabs, n 
doubt in order to facilitate action by theid 
troops, withdrew all their own vehicles frow 
the stretch of the road in question and werg 
then secure in the knowledge that any civiliag 
traffic which they cared to attack must |@ 
Jewish. 

“(4) The Jews then appealed for assistancg 
During December certain escorts were proj 
vided by the Army and the Police; but it be 
came the Jewish practice to produce at thé 
convoy rendezvous more vehicles than had beeg 
arranged for, with the result that the escorf 


provided was insufficient. The blame for a 


was laid by the Jews on the Government 0 

Palestine.” 

He then charged the Jews with being respon 
sible for the failure of their food convoys to g& 
through because of “the employment by Jews & 
long slow columns of armoured and unarmoure§ 
vehicles.” 


The British representative also disclosed a®@ 
attempt to get Arab permission for Jewish foo, 
convoys, “provided nothing but food was ca® 
ried; that Jewish accompanying personnel wew 
reduced to a minimum and that convoys wem 
subject to search at some selected point.” 

Mr. Fletcher Cooke was greatly surprised thai 
Jewish Agency officials refused this offer @ 
capitulation to the Arabs. 


British Draft Capitulation Under Truce Guise 





Last month the British were agents for a® 
other proposal for capitulation by the Jews. M#@ 
R. Graves, nominated by the Palestine gover@ 
ment as the Chairman of the Municipal Commi 
sion of Jerusalem, drafted a peace project f 
Jerusalem, later amended by Sir Henry i 
the Chief Secretary of Palestine. 

This peace project proposed that “all arm@ 
men should leave the portion of the Old Ci 
occupied by Orthodox Jews whose safety wow 
be guaranteed by the Arabs if this were dor 
And the old Montefiore quarter should be sin 
larly evacuated by all armed men and plac 
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under the protection of British forces and the 
municipality.” 
Other provisions of the plan were: 


“(a) Each Community should for the time 
being restrict the movement of its members to 
its own areas which will be policed by its own 
members of the Municipal Police Force. 


“(b) Each Community should solemnly un- 
dertake not to attack the other by sending 
armed men into that Community’s area or by 
firing from one area into another. 


“(e) Each Community should bind itself to 
exercise the utmost self-restraint, and control 
the violent elements in its midst. 


“(d) Each Community should refrain from 
retaliation and reprisals, which can only make 
it more difficult for the leaders of either Com- 
munity to prevent further attacks and counter- 
reprisals. This recommendation is the most 
difficult of fulfilment, but it is the most im- 
portant of all. 


“(e) Each Community should fully respect 
all vehicles carrying the Red Cross, Red Cres- 
cent or Red Shield, and should undertake that 
any such vehicle would not be used for any 
purpose not authorised by these signs. 


“(f) Passage by members of one Community 
through the territory of the other would be 
permitted in the case of funeral parties or re- 
victualling parties under a flag of truce. A 
minimum number of omnibuses should be per- 
mitted to operate. 


“(g) No armed men should be permitted to 
live within any area reserved for the other 
Community.” 


On March 9 Mr. Graves told the Chief Secre- 


surprised thatary, Sir Henry Gurney: 


this offer @ 


Truce Guise 
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“T have the honour to inform you that I 
have handed copies of my Peace Project for 
Jerusalem as amended by you, and with a few 
minor additions, to Dr. Hussein Khalidi, See- 
retary of the Arab Higher Committee, and Mr. 
David Ben Gurion, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. 


“2. Dr. Khalidi was very polite and thanked 
me for my initiative, promising to submit the 
Project to his Executive. He has now sent me 
a letter, of which I enclose a copy, stating that 
he and the Higher Executive consider that the 
arrangements conteniplated are premature at 
the present stage. 


“3. I saw Mr. Ben Gurion yesterday and 
discussed the Project which had Been in his 
hands for a few days. 


“4. He disagreed with the number and the 
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variety of the clauses, and would not accept 
the proposal that the Jews of the Old City 
should be guaranteed by the Arabs after the 
withdrawal of the Haganah which he said was 
insulting to Jewry, and considered that the 
proposed restriction of Jews to Jewish areas 
and Arabs to Arab areas was undesirable and 
offensive to both Communities. 


“ 


5. However, he said that he and the Yishuv 
were very anxious for the peace of Jerusalem 
and were prepared to undertake that not a shot 
would be fired by any Jew in the City for a 
specified agreed period—a week, a month or a 
year—if the Arabs would make and observe a 
similar undertaking. When I mentioned that 
he might have some difficulty in making Jewish 
dissidents comphy with such an undertaking, 
he said that he would be able to do so. 


“6. I promised to convey his views to the 
Arab Higher Executive.” 


The Breakdown of the Jerusalem Water Supply 


On April 8, 1948 an Arab mine blew up the 
main water pipeline to Jerusalem at Ras-el-Ain. 
For seven hours water flooded the fields. The 
line was finally repaired by the Haganah and 
sritish army engineers. 

The British authorities claimed that the de- 
struction of the pipeline was accidental and that 
the Arabs did not know that the pipeline passed 
under the road at the point where the mining 
operation took place. But the revelations of Brit- 
ish Intelligence on March 12 contradicts the 
British assertion. 

Until the end of World War I Jerusalem was 
dependent upon wells and cisterns. After World 
War I Jerusalem began to bring its water from 
two nearby sources, Solomon’s Pools, south of 
Bethlehem, and the spring of Ein Farah, six 
miles from Jerusalem. In 1937, to meet the needs 
of a growing population, the Palestine govern- 
ment built a pipeline bringing water from the 
coastal plain, Ras-el-Ain, forty miles from Jeru- 
salem, which was pumped through the hills to 
Jerusalem and supplies Jerusalem with 1,500,000 
cubic metres of water annually. 

The pipeline runs entirely through Arab terri- 
tory. Part of the area through which the pipe- 
line runs was captured by the Jews, but a 20-mile 
section from Ras-el-Ain to Bab el Wad remains 
under Arab control, exposing the pipeline to 
continuous danger of being cut. 

The chief victim of an interruption of the water 
supply would be the Jewish community of Jeru- 
salem. Most of the Arabs in Jerusalem have 
cisterns and wells. 








But the fact of the matter is that the threat to 
the Jerusalem water supply has been so serious 
and constant that as far back as January 1948 
negotiations were begun by the Chairman of the 
Municipal Commission, Mr. R. N. Graves, in an 
effort to safeguard the water supply station. 
Ultimately the station at Ras-el-Ain was aban- 
doned to Iraqi armed troops which took over the 


military camp there. And Mr. Graves withdrew 
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his demands for protection when the Lydda 
District Commissioner and the military com- 
mander of the South Palestine District explained 
that security forces were not inclined to drive 
them out by force and the Haganah probably 
could not do so. 

Today, the sole deterrent to another attack on 
the pipeline is the supposed desire of the Arabs te 
maintain the water supply for their own use. 


MUFTI TURNED DOWN REQUEST THAT HAIFA BE DECLARED AN OPEN CITY 


On April 22, the city of Haifa was captured by 
the Haganah and the Arabs sued for peace. That 
same afternoon the representative of Syria, Faris 
el-Khouri, complained to the Political Committee 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
at Lake Success concerning what he called the 
massacre of Arabs. But the fact is that it was 
the Mufti, Chairman of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, who prevented Haifa from being declared 
an open city. And it is the British Intelligence in 
Palestine which is the authority for that state- 
ment. 

Nor did the British make any attempt to assure 
this even though as far back as December, Creech 
Jones in the House of Commons, anticipated dis- 
turbances in that city. 

In its Fortnightly Newsletter No. 61, dated 
February 13, 1948, the British Intelligence re- 
ported the Arab effort to make Haifa an open 
city. 

“Toward the end of January a delegation repre- 
senting all classes of Arabs from Haifa, headed 
by Archbishop Hakim, visited the Mufti in 
Cairo with the intention, it was rumored, of 
obtaining support for a plan to declare Haifa 
an ‘open city.’ It was unsuccessful. (How- 
ever, it is learned that all sections of the Arab 
community have been placed under the com- 
mand of the Haifa Arab national committee, 
who feel that it is in their own interest to main- 
tain peace in the city for as long as possible. 
This, and the fact that the moneyed Jewish 
community in Haifa wishes for peace, provides 
some grounds for the hope that order may be 
maintained there for some time. Both com- 
munities are well armed and tension of course 
exists. The situation depends entirely upon 
the control the leaders of both factions are able 
to maintain over their more irresponsible fol- 
lowers. )” 


On April 24, Sir Alexander Cadogan told the 
Security Council that the Syrian charges were 
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without justification and that in fact only about 
100 Arabs had been killed. 

From Jerusalem, Sir Allan Cunningham, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner, informed the British 
Foreign Office that the attacks had been started 
by the Arabs and that the charges of massacre 
were untrue. The exoneration of the Haganah by 
the British represented the first such action in 
recent disturbances in Palestine. 

The fact is that Haifa had been one of the areas 
in Palestine where the most friendly relations 
existed between Jews and Arabs, not only during 
the recent conflict, but as a matter of record even 
during the 1936-1939 disturbances. 

The most recent disturbances in Haifa are due 
to the incursion of foreign Arabs. These foreign 
Arabs conducted a continuous warfare, attacking 
the Jewish residential area and Jewish traffic, 
inviting Jewish retaliation. 

The Commander of the Haifa Legion, until he 
was killed, actually was a Lieutenant in the 
Transjordan Arab Legion and his identity card 
is produced elsewhere in this document. On 
March 9, 1948, an advertisement by him appeared 


in Al Urduni Amman daily. The advertisement © 


declared: 


“Muhammed Bay el Hamad, Commander of 
the Haifa region announces that he is prepared 
to accept volunteers of all ranks who have pre- 
viously served in the Arab Legion or the Trans- 
jordan Frontier Force. The registration of 
such volunteers will take place in Haifa.” 


The presence of Germans and Nazis in the 
Arab ranks in Haifa was revealed by the Haganah 
in the truce terms which it laid down. These 
truce terms asked for the deportation of all for- 
eign Arab fighters from Haifa and the handing 
over to the British military authorities of all 
Germans and Nazis in Arab ranks. Five Nazis 
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were handed over. The safety of all citizens was 
guaranteed by the Haganah which asked for the 
laying down of arms and the surrender of them 
to the Jews, as well as a 24-hour curfew in order 
to arrange for the disarming. 

The presence in Haifa of well armed foreign 
invaders, as far back as March 5, was verified 
in Intelligence Summary No. 68 of the Sixth 
Airborne Division. Reporting on the Haifa area, 
it said: 

Haifa Area 


“At a recent meeting of Arab Commanders 
in the Haifa area it was decided that a request 
be sent to Syria for the assistance of a further 
100 trained street-fighters to assist in attacks 
planned against the Jews. Pending the arrival 
of these men, Mohd Bey El Hamed, the Arab 
Commander in Haifa, ordered that bomb at- 
tacks against the Jews were to be postponed 
for the time being, as he considered that such 
attacks would only provoke reprisals which the 
Arabs are not yet in a position to counter 
effectively. He, however, gave instructions for 
squads of nine men from the Munazzamat Fi 
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Di’'aya (Arab Commando Organisation) to be 
formed to carry out attacks against Jewish 
traffic on the roads leading out of Haifa. Three 
taxis are reported to have been allocated for 
this purpose. The ‘Commandos’ are said to be 
armed with Stens, TMGs and grenades. 

“Further supplies of arms and ammunition 
are known to be arriving in Haifa to replace 
those confiscated by the Army during searches 
in town. On 22 February, seven Bren guns 
together with 5,000 rounds of ammunition are 
reported to have arrived in Haifa from Damas- 
cus, and the following day 15 boxes of grenades 
and 3 machine-guns were brought to Haifa by a 
Druze from Syria. Considerable quantities of 
explosives and ‘Molotov Cocktails’ are said to 
have recently arrived, together with five bomb 
experts from Syria. These bomb experts are 
stated to have already prepared three bombs 
of considerable size for use against Jewish 
targets. Several local Arabs have been at- 
tached to this group for instruction in the 
manufacture of bombs. A further report in- 
dicates that 25 Yugoslavian bomb experts are 
en route to Haifa from Damascus to assist in 
the preparation of bombs to be used in attacks 
on Jewish quarters in the town.” 


ARAB GOVERNMENTS BEHIND INVASION OF PALESTINE 


On February 16, in its first report on security 
to the Security Council, the Palestine Commis- 
sion stated: 


“(a) The security situation in Palestine 
continues to be aggravated not only in the 
areas of the proposed Jewish and Arab States, 
but also in the city of Jerusalem, even in the 
presence of British troops. 

“(c) Powerful Arab interests, both inside 
and outside Palestine, are defying the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly and are engaged 
in a deliberate effort to alter by force the settle- 
ment envisaged therein.” 


If the activity of the Arab League, comprising 
the states of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi- 
Arabia, Yemen and Transjordan, all members of 
the United Nations except Transjordan, were 
not sufficient evidence that the Arab States as 
such are in revolt against the November 29th 
decision of the General Assembly, British Intelli- 
gence reports offer proof of the support by Arab 
Governments of the armed invasion of Palestine 
by the so-called Arab Army of Liberation. 


Thus the Weekly Intelligence Report No. 45, 


‘issued on January 16, 1948 by the HQ British 





Forces in the Middle Kast (M. E. L. F.) re- 
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ported: “The training of volunteers in Syria is 
with government help and the contribution of 
materials by the Lebanese government.” This 
report says: 


“E. Syria 

“The ‘Palestine Liberation Army’ is reported 
to be organised in four ‘divisions’, though as 
yet little is known of these beyond their 
names, which are the ‘Qiadet el Yarmuk’ (or 
Holy Battle Brigade), ‘Haj Amin’ (named 
after the Mufti), ‘Fawzi Kawukji’, and 
‘Palestine Federation’. The training centre 
at Qatana outside Damascus is working to 
capacity, and there is good reason to suppose 
that training is going on in other parts of 
the country as well, assisted by the Syrian 
Army. Volunteers from universities and 
schools, probably numbering some 5,000 in 
all, are being trained in elementary militar) 
subjects, though their supplies of arms and 
equipment are at present very limited. For 
the regular forces, the Government passed, 
in December, a conscription law, whereby a! 

men over the age of 19 must do up to two 
years’ military service, followed by 18 years 
on the reserve. Exemption from this service 
is said to cost £1,000 but it is not known 
how many have as yet taken advantage of the 
concession.” 











“i Lebanon 
“The Lebanese contribution to the Palestine 
‘war effort’ will, it appears, be confined to 
the provision of materials rather than men. 
Owing to the pro-Jewish attitude of the 
Lebanese Christians, who form a econsider- 
able proportion of the population, no train- 
ing will take place in the country, but the 
best those who wish to volunteer will be 
selected and sent to the Svrian centres. The 
government has ordered the C-in-C of the 
army to purchase a quantity of small arms 
and ammunition, tenders for which have 
been invited from both Czechoslovakian and 
Belgian companies, as was done in Syria 
a month ago.” 


ol 


The press of the Arab countries has revealed 
that the recruiting regulations for the so-called 
Arab volunteers were issued by the Syrian Min- 
ister of Defense; that the Svrian Prime Minister 
himself supervised the training of troops for war 
in Palestine at the Qatana Barracks in Syria; 
that the President of the Syrian Republic pre- 
sided over the meeting on February 5 at his 
official residence where the commanders were 
appointed of the Arab forces of invasion. 

There is ample evidence, further, that the 
Egyptian government has made financial allo- 
cations for operations in Palestine, that it has 
allotted military barracks at Hilmiyeh and Hel- 
wan for the training of troops, and that the 


Lebanese Prime Minister announced on Feb- 
ruary 25 his government’s intention to supply 


Palestine with arms, money, and men. 

On February 13, 1948, the Fortnightly Intelli- 
gence Newsletter No. 61, issued by Hq. British 
Troops in Palestine, reported on the visit of the 
Mufti, who is chairman of the Arab Higher 
Committee, with the President of Syria, and on 
his meetings with the military committee of the 
Arab League. The report detailed the decisions 
reached with respect to the military campaign 
in Palestine as follows: 


“Haj Amin el Husseini visited Damascus at 
the beginning of February and had talks with 
President Kuwatly. On 4-6 February he at- 
tended meetings of the Arab League Military 
Committee there, presided over by Taha el 
Hiusseini with Subhi el Hadra present. Further 
in the military organization of Palestine it 
was decided to divide the country into four 
major fighting zones. The Mufti proposed that 
each zone should have two commanders of equal 
status, one nominated by the Arab Higher 
Executive and the other by the Arab League 
military committee. Taha el Husseini, how- 
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ever, insisted on a single commander for each 
zone and finally it was agreed that under Gen- 
eral Ismail Safwat as Commander in Chief, 
Abdel Kader el Husseini should command the 
Jerusalem zone, Hassan Salame the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem road areas, Fawsi Kawujki the 
Nablus Tulkarm area and that the southern 
sector should be operated under Egypt. A 
delegate of the Arab Higher Executive is to 
be attached to each Commander. The Mufti 
returned to Cairo in time for the ten-day Arab 
League Council meeting there on 7 February.” 


Ilow the Arab governments have gotten around 
the use of army regulars is further revealed in 
the Fortnightly Intelligence Newsletter No. 62, 
HQ Palestine, dated February 27, 1948: 


“90. In Jaffa, Colonel Abdul Wahab Bey 
arrived with 100 Iraqis who are said to be 
regular soldiers temporarily retired for the 
Palestine venture. The Colonel was formerly 
in an Iraq Tank Regiment and took part in 
the ‘Golden Square’ rebellion during the war, 
as a result of which he spent three years in 
prison. He speaks English fluently, is display- 
ing a pro-British attitude and discourages any 











action that would bring the Arabs into conflict 
Ilis presence has 








with the Security Forces. 
had a decidedly pacifying effect on the local 
population similar to that in the forces in 
Samaria. Naturally enough the ex-gang leaders 
of the 1936 Arab revolt accept his presence 
and what amounts to military governorship 
with considerable reluctance. Sheikh Hassan 
Salameh still remains in charge of the guer- 
rillas in the area.” 














Thus British Intelligence challenges the claim 
on March 16, 1948 of Faris el Khouri, Syrian 
delegate in the Security Council of the U. N., 
that “The Arab States, including Syria, have not 
interfered by taking part in these encounters.” 


On Mareh 12, 1948, the Fortnightly Intel- 
ligence Newsletter No. 63 reported that: 


The Arab League’s Palestine Committee 


held a brief meeting in Damascus on 4 March 
to discuss the Palestine military situation. It 
is generally believed that as a result of this 
meeting the military situation will enter a new 
stage during the forthcoming weeks and this 
will be in the form of increased large scale 
operations. In addition the committee dis- 
cussed the first aid arrangements for Arab 
wounded, the construction of field hospitals 
on the Palestine Syrian frontiers and future 
administrative arrangements for Palestine. 
After this first session it was decided to post- 
pone the meeting of the committee indefi- 
nitely.” 
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STRINGENT MEASURES AGAINST THE JEWS 


In contrast with the attitude of the British 
toward the Arabs and the Arab incursionists is 
the stringent measures undertaken to prevent 
the Jews from getting arms. 

The following series of communications ex- 
changed in the early months of 1948 are illumin- 
ating. As this correspondence indicates, the 
British were attempting to prevent any possi- 
bility of the Jews receiving arms at a time when 
no obstacles were being placed in the way of 
armed Arab incursions and attacks on Jewish 
Palestine: 


“To 8.P.* Haifa. 


“Your attention is invited to the Defence 
(Emergency) Regulations published in Pales- 
tine Gazette 164 Supplement No. 2 providing 
powers for the Port Authority to control ships 
in the territorial waters of Palestine. The 
purpose of these regulations is to deal with 
the possibility of arms smuggling to Tel-Aviv 
Port where there are only Jewish Customs 
Staff. There is reason to believe that the im- 
portation of arms and explosives through Tel- 
Aviv Port will be attempted from U. 8S. and 
Yugoslav ports. It will therefore be desirable 
that ships from these ports should be required 
to discharge all cargo at Haifa only. If no 
approach has yet been made on the subject 
I feel that you should see the General Manager 
Pal. Rly., and perhaps the Port Manager to 
consider what steps will be necessary to imple- 
ment the new legislation. 


Fforde 
**ATG CID” 


“To: S.P. Haifa 2.2.48 


“IT am writing about the implementation of 
the Defence (Emergency) Regulations H 48 
published in Palestine Gazette 164, providing 
powers for the Port Authority to control ships 
in the territorial waters of Palestine. (This 
office letter of even number dated 19/1 refers). 

“O’Sullivan tells me that he saw you about 
this matter last Thursday. The position, now, 
as I understand it, is that some ships, including 
American vessels, normally discharge at Break- 
water and Stevedores are mixed Jews and 
Arabs. Customs normally examine any such 
cargo as is actually discharged. There does 
not appear to be much opportunity for the 


(Sgd) 





*Superintendent of Police. ae 
**Acting Inspector General Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. 
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evasion of Customs examination though it is 
possible for a ship lying out (and a good many 
ships have to do this) to discharge illegal cargo 
by night on to small craft and so get it ashore. 
But it appears that some ships, for recent ex- 
ample the ‘Exporter’ are allowed to proceed 
to Tel-Aviv afterwards, after first being di- 
rected to Haifa, and so get an opportunity to 
discharge ‘hot’ cargo. The ‘Exporter’ dis- 
charged a quantity of apples at Tel-Aviv after 
first having been directed to Haifa. Of course 
there would have been ample opportunity to 
discharge illegal arms ete. and so defeat the 
whole object of the new legislation. Surely a 
ship is not being allowed to go to Tel-Aviv once 
it has been found necessary to direct it from 
there, unless steps have been taken to ensure 
that nothing is left on board which it is not 
desired should be landed (which I very much 
doubt). 


“Would you please take up this aspect of the 
matter and let me know the outcome. 


(Sgd) Fforde AIG CID” 
“To: I.G. Secret No. CS/758 
18/2/48 


“T am directed to append the following extract 
from a letter received from the General Man- 
ager, Palestine Railways, regarding the en- 
forcement of directions given by him as Port 
Authority under the Defence (Emergency) 
Regulations made on 10/1. 
‘I should be grateful to know whether I 
should be in order in invoking the assistance 
of the R.N. if any vessel should fail to com- 
ply with any order given by me prohibiting 
the vessel from entering any port or the 
territorial waters of Palestine.’ 


“The Naval authorities have been consulted 
and have indicated that in their view the pri- 
mary responsibility for enforcing compliance 
rests with the Police to whom the Port Author- 
ity should apply for assistance, if he considers 
it necessary. 


“Only in the event of the Police being unable 
to enforce compliance would the RN be pre- 
pared to intervene. The application for Naval 
assistance would be made by Police and NOT 
by the Port Authority. 


“T am to request you to state whether you con- 
cert with the procedure suggested. 

G. G. Grimwood 

for Chief Secretary” 








British Attempt to Charge Jews with 


Responsibility for Violence 


At the same time, in the United Nations, the 
British are making a concerted effort to involve 
the Jews on an equal plane with the Arabs in 
olfensive violence in Valestine has been under 
taken by the British. Thus on January 21, 1948, 
the Mandatory power told the Palestine Commis- 
sion, as regards Arabs and Jews in Palestine, 
that “elements on each side were engaged in 
attacking or in taking reprisals indistinguish- 
able from attacks.” 

This statement ignored the fact that only a 
month earlier, Creech Jones, Colonial Secretary, 
told the House of Commons on December 11: 
“There have been serious disturbances in Pales- 
tine since the United Nations’ decision was an- 





nounced, due mainly to Arab incitement”, 





The at tempt to place blame on the Jews for the 
current violence was continued in the answers 
which the United Kingdom delegation gave to a 
series of questions asked by the four permanent 
members of the Security Council at an informal 
meeting on March 9. 

On March 12, the answer submitted in behalf 
of Sir Alexander Cadogan, reveals the bias of 
the Mandatory power: 


Question 6: “To what extent are disorders 
inside Palestine due to participa- 
tion by armed elements from out- 
side Palestine?” 


“The present series of disturb- 
ances began in December last 
against a background of Jewish 
inspired disorder which had been 
going on for 214 years. The 
Arabs implicated in this series of 
disturbances were originally all 
Palestinians. Since then both 
’alestinian and non-Palestinian 
~« Arabs have been engaged.” 


Answer 6: 


“To what extent are disorders in- 
side Palestine attributable to in- 
citement to violence from outside 


bb 


Palestine? 


Question 7: 


-_ 


Answer 7: “As far as the Palestine Arabs 
are concerned, their opposition 
to partition is spontaneous and 
universal. Inflammatory ma- 
terial has appeared in the press 
of the neighbouring Arab coun- 
tries, although the situation in 


this respect has recently im- 
proved. On the Jewish side, 
widespread propaganda has of 
course been conducted for some 
time in the press of the United 
States and other countries by 
persons and organisations incit- 
ing the Jewish community to 
violence and terrorism princi- 
pally against the Mandatory 
power.” 


Asked whether arms are flowing into Palestine 
from outside sources to individuals or groups 
unauthorized by the Mandatory power to possess 
arms, the United Kingdom gave the following 
answer: 


“Both Arabs and Jews in Palestine are now 
receiving illicit consignments of arms from 
outside sources. While the Palestine Govern- 
ment have no exact knowledge of the quantity 
and description of arms possessed by either 
side, it is their opinion that the Jews are 
better armed than the Arabs. In this connexion 
it will be recalled that there have recently 
been instances of the seizure in the United 
States by United States authorities of large 
consignments of high explosives destined for 
Jewish organizations in Palestine. 


“As regards the possibility which has been 
suggested of illicit importation of arms by air- 
craft landing in the desert, the Palestine Gov- 
ernment consider this unlikely. Such clandes- 
tine importation by air would, however, be 
vasier for the Jews than for the Arabs, in view 
of the better facilities possessed by the former 
for wireless communication and for distribu- 
tion of arms after receipt.” 


In response to a question as to what measures, 
military and civil, the British took to prevent 
the movement of hostile elements in Palestine 
from outside Palestine, the British again tried 
to implicate the Jews, putting Jewish refugees 
seeking asylum on the same plane with armed 
Arab invaders: 


“The principal points of entry by land are 
guarded by troops or police but owing to the 
length of the frontier and the difficult nature 
of the terrain, it is impossible for frontier 
control to be one hundred per cent effecitve. 
As regards the sea frontier, the measures taken 
by the mandatory authorities to prevent the 
entry of Jewish illegal immigrants are well 
known.” 
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BRITISH PRO ARAB BIAS 


Quite different is the attitude of the British to 
the Arabs. When asked by the United Nations 
whether the incursion of Arabs from neighbor- 
ing countries represents a threat to international 
peace, the representative of the British govern- 
ment replied that his government “would furnish 
all the facts available” and the “the question of 
what constitutes a threat to the peace is for the 
Security Council to decide.” This despite the 
fact that Creech-Jones, anticipating trouble, told 
the House of Commons on December 11: “The 
Security Council may have to be evoked by the 
United Nations Commission if insurmountable 
difficulties occurred.” 

And when the United Kingdom was asked to 
identify Arab personnel who have invaded Pales- 
tine, and to say whether the incursions were pri- 
vately organized or are supported or encouraged 
by governments outside Palestine, the United 
Kingdom’s answer on March 12 was an attempted 
exoneration of the Arabs, as the following in- 
dicates: 


“Tlas the Mandatory Power been 


able to identify personnel in- 
volved in such incursions?” 


“The information of the Palestine 


authorities regarding the origin 
of personnel involved in these in- 
cursions is derived from common 
knowledge available locally and 
from intelligence reports. As re- 
gards the character of these 
forces, they consist of irregular 
formations and not organised 
units of any national armed 
force.” 


Question 2: 


Answer 2: 


“Are these incursions privately 
organised by individuals or un- 
official groups, or are they sup- 
ported or encouraged by Govern- 
ments outside Palestine?” 


“H.M.G. have no special informa- 


tion on this point other than that 
given in the answer to ques- 
tion 2.” 


Question 3: 


Answer 3: 


British Praise Invaders 





In fact in February, 1948, the British were find- 
ing praise for the Arab invaders as a stabilising 


element, offering the following proof as reported 
in the Fortnightly Intelligence Newsletter No. 
61: 


“In Nablus itself the good behavior of the 
Arab invaders is having a stabilising effect on 
the untrained and excitable Palestinians. A 
complaint was made to them recently that a 
lorry load of wheat had been stolen and £20 
robbed from the driver. In a very short time 
the lorry and load had been returned and also 
the £20, together with a further £60 which it 
was explained was the fine imposed on the 
thief. A local villager, a spectator to this trans- 
action, became a little vociferous. Two hours 
later he was dead. Four Arab train robbers 
have recently been dispatched to Syria by 
Fawzi Kawukji’s men for execution.” 


On March 10, 1948, Mr. Rees-Williams, Deputy 
to Arthur Creech-Jones in the British Colonial 
Office, replied to questions in the House of Com- 
mons as to whether he was aware (a) that Fawzi 
Kawukji had established field headquarters in 
Palestine; (b) whether he was aware that an 
Arab liberation force had declared martial law 
in Nablus; and (c) what the government was 
proposing to do with respect to the incursion 
of Fawzi Kawukji and his followers. He said: 


“The High Commissioner has informed me 
of a local rumour that Fawzi Kawukji recently 
arrived in Palestine and is in the Samaria dis- 
trict . .. 


“The developments referred to by my hon. 
Friend in the Nablus area appear to be a mea- 
sure adopted by the leaders of Arab irregular 
forces to control their adherents and represent 
no attempt to replace or curtail the authority 
of the Mandatory power in this area. The Dis- 
trict Commission of the Samaria district con- 
tinues to reside in Nablus and his headquarters 
and sub-district officers are functioning nor- 
mally. Palestinian members of the Police 
Force continue to perform their normal duties 
throughout the district under the supervision 
and control of British police officers. The 
District Commissioner is in a position to call 
for the assistance of such miltary forces as he 
may require to assert the authority of the civil 
power. The security forces in Palestine will 
continue to protect members of either com- 
munity who may be threatened with attack.” 
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BRITISH SMEAR CAMPAIGN SHOWN BY OFFICIAL RECORDS 


The smear campaign conducted by the British 
against the Jews, since the Russian vote for par- 
tition in the Fall Assembly, has taken the form 
of charging Communist infiltration, with Jewish 
help, into Palestine. 

A striking example ot this was the charge 
which the British Foreign Office has allowed to 
be brought against the Jews in connection with 
the arrival in Palestine on January 1 of the Pan 
York and the Pan Crescent, two ships which 
sailed from Rumania at the end of December 
carrying unauthorized Jewish immigrants. The 
British Foreign Office first permitted Mr. Her- 
bert L. Matthews of the New York Times to 
charge that among the 15,000 immigrants were 
“many Communist agents, according to official 
British sources.” 

The Times story dated London January 31, 
charged that “one thousand of the 15,000 immi- 
grants spoke Russian, belonged to militant or- 
ganizations. Some may have been non-Jews and 
some had documents showing that they had 
served in the Soviet forces during World War II.” 


The Times story said further that “the immi- 
grants on these vessels and the number of others 
that sailed earlier from the Black Sea were col- 
lected and sent toward Palestine with the knowl- 
edge, and sometimes with the active connivance, 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites, according 
to British officials.” 


Later the British Foreign Office said the same 
thing. When this story first appeared Sir Godfrey 
Collins, Commissioner for the Jewish immigra- 
tion camps in Cyprus, said he had no informa- 
tion on the subject. Subsequently, on Febru- 
ary 5, the British Foreign Ofiice and Colonial 
Office queried Sir Godfrey, and a London dis- 
patch to the Times on February 5 stated that Sir 
Godfrey had denied that he had stated that 
there were no Communist agents aboard the 
ships. But a few days later he repeated he had 
no information on Communist agents. 

Actually the top secret report of the British 
representative Captain Linklater who super- 
vised the disembarkment of the refugees at 
Cyprus said, [in a preliminary report—marked 
“preliminary” only because of the size of the 
disembarkment—dated January 2, 1948] 


“Tf any large guerrilla groups of Communists 
exist among the Russian speakers of this ship- 
ment, they are either still on board or else have 
arrived unarmed and without documentation.” 


And Captain Linklater further explained: 


“Extremely large numbers of private docu- 
ments, related to individual points of the 
journey, were taken from the Jews as they 
passed through the security screen at the recep- 
tion camp, thereby showing a high breakdown 
in Jewish security. In addition to this a num- 
ber of passengers were willing to discuss de- 
tails . . . No documents of outstanding im- 
portance were found.” 


The Pan York, Pan Crescent story is revelatory 
of the lengths to which the British are prepared 
to go to smear the Jews. As soon as the boats had 
left Balkan waters, British officials sent a cable 
to their Intelligence officers in Palestine stating 
that the British surmise that Communists are 
aboard. 

As a result, when the boats landed at Cyprus, 
for the first time in the history of Cyprus, bag- 
gage and documents of the refugees aboard the 
boats were searched. 

The flimsy evidence on which the charges 
against the Jews was based is revealed in the 
following partial record of Captain Linklater: 


Top Secret 


Preliminary Report on the Disembarkation from 
the Pan Ships, York and Crescent 





General 


1. A peculiar disembarkation of some 15,300 
Rumanian Jews began at about 1000 hours on 
1 January 48 in Famagusta Harbour when the 2 
Panamanian vessels Pan York and Crescent, 
which had been bound for the shores of Palestine 
volunteered to discharge their passengers in 


Cyprus eeee 


Passengers 


4, Rather like the previous illegal Jewish 
ships which sailed under Soviet auspices from a 
Bulgarian port, the Pan York and Crescent con- 
tained a load drawn almost entirely from 
Rumania and differed at least in this way from 
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other illegal immigrant vessels which usually 
contain a mixed bag of European Jews. It is 
also noticeable yet once again that the passengers 
have apparently been evacuated from Rumania 
by complete families including aged grand- 
parents and very young children. In many cases 
these families were split up between the 2 ships. 


5. The highest proportion of children in the 
past year was contained in these ships and the 
load was almost equally divided between men, 
women and children, some of whom however 
may later be counted as adult by the Jewish 
Agency representatives. The Pan York alone car- 
ried 700 children under the age of 5. 


6. The passengers were small businessmen, 
shopkeepers, professional lawyers and doctors, 
and they carried large quantities of baggage. 
The Haganah authorities in Rumania had al- 
lowed them to carry up to 20 kilos of baggage 
each, but there was no form of weight control 
and this allowance was frequently exceeded. 
They were well dressed. Only very few turned 
up in rags and empty-handed. Most of them were 
small, rather fat and complacent. They nearly 
all spoke Rumanian, Yiddish and French and 
German. Those who did not speak Rumanian, 
spoke Russian and claimed to come from Bes- 
sarabia. Owing to the speed at which the opera- 
tion had to be conducted, it was not possible to 
make a detailed examination of the Russian 
speakers. It was noticed however that they were 
not physically of a characteristically Russian 
type eecee 


Documentation 





25. An analysis of documents carried and 
political parties on board will be produced in 
the final report by 299FS Sec after scrutiny of 
documents held by them.... 


Conditions in Rumania 





29. Most of the passengers on the Pan Ships 
were agreed that there were still a large number 
of Rumanian Jews who wanted to leave the 
country for Palestine. In several cases they 
explained that these Jews would be awaiting 
the increased legal immigration quota which they 


hoped for as a result of partition. They thought 
therefore that there would not be any more large 
illegal shipments at least for the next month and 
they believe that their Communist Government 
will grant them exit visas to correspond with 
their certificates after May. 


Conclusions 


30. The following conclusions may be drawn 
from the above evidence: 


(a) That if any large guerrilla groups of Com- 
munists exist among the Russian speakers of this 
shipment, they are either still on board or else 
have arrived unarmed and without documents. 


(b) That the movements, planning and admin- 
istration of the final evacuation from Burgas at 
short notice was well and thoroughly carried out. 


(c) That the Moscow controlled Communist 
Government of Rumania intended at all costs to 
evacuate this shipment of Jews and came to an 
agreement with Bulgaria to use a Bulgarian Port 
for this purpose after the delay at Constanza due, 
probably, to British representations. The ab- 
dication of King Michael at this juncture may 
well be NOT coincidental. 


Famagusta, Cyprus 
(Detachment) 

2 January 48 

Actually, only five young men were taken off 
the boat by British Intelligence agents. All the 
remainder of the passengers were taken directly 
to the camps where no subsequent searches or 
interrogations took place. The five young men 
were interrogated by a member of the Palestine 
Criminal Investigation Department who had 
been sent to Cyprus in order to conduct the inves- 
tigation. He told them outright that he was 
concerned only with information about Soviet 
activities in Bulgaria and Rumania, with partic- 
ular reference to Soviet ship movements in the 
Black Sea and Soviet troop movements in Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. When the questions failed 
to elicit any information the five immigrants 
were slapped and kicked and finally returned 
blindfolded from the interrogation center to the 
camp under escort. There were no further inter- 
rogations of passengers. 
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BRITISH’ DISSIPATE PALESTINE’S ASSETS 


On December 11, 1947, Arthur Creech Jones 
told the House of Commons: 

“| . We certainly did not wish to leave 

Palestine in disorder after the tremendous 

and costly contribution Britain has made in 

developing Palestine and discharging our re- 
sponsibilities under the Mandate. . I can 
assure the House that we shall wind up our 
affairs in Palestine in a fair and reasonable 
manner and, I hope, with little suspicion and 

ill feeiing about the arrangements we make.” 

This is a promise honored only in the breach. 

The refusal of the Mandatory power to permit 
the Palestine Commission to reach the country 
until May Ist, two weeks before the scheduled 
termination of the mandate, was predicated on 
the intention, as the facts substantiate, to dis- 
member the Palestine administration so as to 
have little or nothing to turn over to the Pales- 
tine Commission, and to take such action as 
would safeguard British interests after the end 
of the mandate. 

Today, virtually all departments in the Pales- 
tine government have ceased to function. The 
exceptions are those like the Palestine Broad- 
casting Service, the Attorney General’s office and 
the Chief Secretariat, which serve the British 
primarily. 


Railway and Port Services Collapsing 





1. Typical examples of collapsing public serv- 
ices are the railways and the port services, so that 
it appears unlikely that after May 1 any operat- 
ing system will exist. Yet this did not come as a 
sudden development. Actually the Chief Secre- 
tary had received a number of warnings concern- 
ing such an eventuality as early as December 17, 
1947 from the manager of the railways, Mr. A. F., 
Kirby. 

On that date Mr. Kirby wrote to Sir Henry 
Gurney as follows: 

“If there is to be no satisfactory transfer of 

function through the U. N., I consider that a 

collapse of the services is likely to come about 

yo before the termination of the man- 
ate. 


In the same letter, he expressed his anxiety 
concerning the disposition of the property of the 
railroads: 
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“If there is to be no handing over, what will 
be done with all the rolling stock on various 
parts of the system, who will take over the sta- 
tions, buildings, valuable work shops, the per- 
manent way, etc.; how will rolling stock on 
foreign railways be accounted for; what will 
happen to goods in transit, ete., ete.... There 
must obviously be some process of handing 
over—and an orderly handing over would take 
several weeks. ... 


“The railways outside the Haifa enclave can- 
not well be operated separately, in that the 
main locomotive running shed, workshops, and 
operational and maintenance headquarters are 
in Haifa. Withdrawal into the enclave and 
the operation of the railway therein only for 
military evacuation purposes would entail the 
most effective frustration possible to a succeed- 
ing authority. This course would also cut off 
the supplies of bulk oil and other essential sup- 
plies which are now distributed by rail to the 
main centers of population. The closing down 
of the main workshops and other activities of 
the railway following the termination of the 
mandate would probably mean that the rail- 
way would not be able to operate again for a 
prolonged period.” 


Three days later, on December 20, 1947, Mr. 
Kirby again wrote to the Chief Secretary, this 
time about the port situation, declaring: 

“There is nothing that this administration or 

the Director of Customs can do to ease the sit- 

uation there. Pressure of financial interests 
is the only possibility of being effective in solv- 
ing the present situation at Haifa port.” 


Willing to Isolate the Jews 





The Mandatory was willing to allow this break- 
down on the assumption that Jewish need for 
supplies would force the Jews to keep roads open 
for themselves as well as the British. If the Jews 
failed, they could starve and for military pur- 
poses the British could make other arrangements. 
This was clearly indicated last November 27, two 
days before the General Assembly passed its par- 
tition resolution, in instructions issued by the 
Chief Secretary of Palestine to military com- 
manders and heads of government departments. 
In his directive of that date, he stated: 

“(a) Activism in Jewish areas is likely to 

be negligible. Jews cannot afford to close 

roads for supplies upon which they depend as 
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their areas are not self-supporting. They will 
therefore do all they can to keep the roads 
open. Should, however, the situation develop 
adversely and supplies through Jewish areas 
not be possible, the following roads will be fol- 
lowed: Gaza-Haifa, Jerusalem-Haifa. 

“(b) More serious will be Arab troubles, 
which may assume large proportions and likely 
constitute a serious threat, specially in the 
hilly country. Arab villages and town are 
self-supporting and the populace can forego a 
great deal—Jews cannot—and can therefore 
hamper seriously without much harm to them- 
selves. Serious troubles may not come about 
until the end of the citrus season. 

“Military authorities will decide in concerta- 
tion with government from time and time as 
to the methods which should be adopted to 
safeguard military supplies.” 





Government Disposes of its Property 





2. As early as April 1 the Land Settlement 
Department closed down its offices. This was 
done after the head of the department, R. F. 
Jardine, sold out the lands in the state domain 
to private persons, mostly Arabs. Parcels of land 
in the Haifa Harbor Estate were sold by him. 
All plans and documents relating to irrigation 
projects in Palestine were shipped by him to the 
United Kingdom. Water installations were 
handed over to the Arab town and village coun- 
cils. Having closed his offices he secured release 
from his post and has now been named by the 
Iraqi government as its irrigation expert. 


No Possibility of Handing Over Land Registry to 


U. N. Commission 








3. The land registers have been distributed 
by the Palestine government among several 
centers while micro-films of these registers have 
been shipped to England. The effect of this is to 
create chaos in the event of any disputes arising 
on land questions. 

This has been done despite the fact that on 
January 5, 1948, the Solicitor General of Pales- 
tine, M. J. P. Hogan, wrote to the Chief Secre- 
tary: 

“Under the law at present, any disposition of 
land, which has not yet received the consent 
of the Director of Land Registration and is 
not perfected by the registration of a deed, is 
void. This means that if the land registries 
are closed, no valid disposition of land can be 
made. 

“T understand that the Director of Land Regis- 


tration has suggested that the land registries 
should be closed at least two weeks before the 
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termination of the mandate, and, should the 
end of the mandate be followed by an inter- 
regnum in the whole or any part of Palestine, 
it will not be possible there to make any valid 
disposition of land during that time.” 


Disruption of Postal Services 





4. The disruption of the postal service has 
ensued as a result of instructions to create a 
vacuum. This is confirmed by Mr. Eric Mills, 
Commissioner of Withdrawals, who wrote: 


“The Postmaster General is proceeding in cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty with his plans 
for withdrawal, but his recommendations on 
important point ... have been made on the 
assumption of a vacuum.” 


On December 3, 1947 Mr. Mills in a circular 
to heads of departments and district commis- 
sioners declared : 


“You will observe that the information called 
for ... makes no distinction between with- 
drawal leaving a vacuum or handing over toa 
UNO Commission. The reason for this lack of 
differentiation is that in either case a certain 
amount of derangement must be expected... .” 


Artificial Deficit Produced 





5. The Palestine Commission has charged the 
British government with deliberately inducing a 
deficit where a surplus existed and thus creating 
ensuing financial and economic difficulties. Four 
specific charges in this connection are made by the 
Commission in its reports submitted both to the 
Security Council and to the General Assembly. 

It is stated that the deficit was created by the 
Mandatory power by charging against its funds 
what the Commission called “certain extraor- 
dinary items”, such as the maintenance of Jewish 
illegal immigration camps, and the payment of 
pensions to British civil servants. The Com- 
mission objected to both these charges. 


As a further means of creating a deficit the 
British paid out £300,000 recently to the Supreme 
Moslem Council, knowing full well that the treas- 
ury of this organization represents the war chest 
of the Mufti. 


The lack of a working fund, moreover, accord- 
ing to the Commission, has been created by the 
action of the Mandatory power on March 20, 1948 
in freezing an unspent balance of £P3,000,000 re- 
maining from thtee issues of bonds made in Pales- 
tine since 1947. This balance was invested in 
British securities, pending a general financial 








settlement, and the Mandatory power had de- 
cided not to make any disbursements from this 
total prior to the termination of the mandate. 
These transactions were brought to the notice 


of the Commission only after they had been ar- 


Discussing the disappearing surplus, the Com- 
mission charged on April 10, that “the disap- 
pearance of the existing treasury surplus is al- 
most entirely due to special and extraordinary 
claims,” which the Commission feels “should not 
have precedence over securing essential food sup- 
plies and the provision of essential working 
funds.” 

The Commission also expresses fears concern- 
ing the control of the Haifa dock by the Manda- 
tory power, pointing out that “the ordinary 
revenue of Palestine after May 15 will depend in 
a high degree on customs duties on imports. 
These imports will come in mainly through the 
port of Haifa. Hence the fiscal position... will 
depend partly on the manner in which the con- 
trol of the Haifa dock will be shared with evacu- 
ating troops between May 15 and August 1. 

As a consequence of these acts, Palestine was 
in danger of suffering a famine as a result of food 
shortages which would be created by the termina- 
tion of the mandate. Although the Palestine 
Commission had been discussing this problem 
for months, and had even sent a special repre- 
sentative to London to take this matter up with 
the Mandatory government, no agreement was 
reached. The excuse of the British government 
was that it could not undertake to make commit- 
ments for food after May 15 as it had no funds 
with which to do so. Moreover, it refused to ad- 
vance the money to the Palestine Commission 
even on the promise that the United Kingdom 


would be reimbursed from the future revenu 
of Palestine. 


On April 19 a private arrangement was agree © 
to by the importing firm of Steel Brother? 
in Palestine. The arrangement is with Ste 
Brothers, the Jewish Agency, and certain Ara~ 
Chambers of Commerce, and involves a transa 
tion of about $5,200,000. 


Under this arrangement Steel Brothers wi 
guarantee to bring into Palestine until July 14 
normal food supplies in the amount of some 
30,850 tons. Steel Brothers will advance 80°) 
of the cost of wheat, meat, and sugar to be in) 
ported. The Jewish Agency will pay for 20°) 
of the food going to the Jews, and the Ara¥g 
Chamber of Commerce, 20% for food going t# 
Arabs. The food will be imported and deliverc§ 
to the warehouses of Steel Brothers in Haifi 
Distribution to the Arab and Jewish groups #@ 
left to the two communities. 


Palestine Excluded from Sterling Area 





6. The Palestine Commission also charge 
financial complications resulting from the acticg 
taken by the Mandatory power of February 2) 
1948, without consultation or even informaticg 
to the Commission, blocking the accumulatdé 
Palestine sterling balances held in London ar 


excluding Palestine from the sterling area. 


The Commission describes the effect of the 
act as creating uncertainty among Palestine ing 
porters, and says that it regards that the relea® 
of the sterling balances in particular is essentia — 
otherwise, “sterling may become a scarce cu® 
rency of Palestine, and imports from the sterlig 


area may be difficult to obtain.” 


THE BREAKDOWN OF CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


° 
A continuous transfer of authority to munici- 
pal corporations and local councils by the Pal- 
estine administration has been going on based, 
not on a desire to prevent chaos, but rather to 
destroy central authority, to undermine parti- 
tion, and to pave the way toward a revival of a 
scheme for a federal Palestine, which is the real 
British desire. 


Preparations for this transfer were made as far 
back as February 14, 1948 by Sir Henry Guerney, 


the Chief Secretary. In a communication on th# 
date to heads of departments and district com 
missioners throughout Palestine, he proposed: 


“T am directed to refer to the preliminaf 
advice which has been given to you by the Co¥ 
missioner on Special Duty to the effect that” 
is hoped that various government activiti# 
buildings, stores, etc., will be transferred as 
were in trust to local authorities until a n 
central authority makes other Seceeel 
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certain matters such as water supplies where 
experience is advisable and central government 
staff is still available to give advice and assist- 
ance. I am now to require you to communicate 
to the District Commissioner of the District 
concerned full information regarding all other 
activities, buildings and stores which you con- 
sider might be similarly placed with local au- 
thorities if the U.N. Commission in Palestine 
prove not to have the necessary powers and 
staff to perform all the functions of the Pal- 
estine Government. 

“T am also directed to say that a decision 
whether each such activity or property will 
finally be handed over to a local authority will 
depend on consultation with the U.N. Com- 
mission; but, unless the necessary preparatory 
work is done on this provisional basis, there 
will be not enough time Jater to make definite 
arrangements under the general assumption 
which governs this direction.” 


In February, 1948 a special law, to amend the 
Municipal Corporation Ordinance of 1937, was 
enacted empowering municipal corporations and 
local councils to collect property taxes due up to 
April 1, 1948, and thereafter, for the fiscal year 
1948-1949. 

The purposes of this new law were explained 
by the Attorney General in the following terms: 


“Tt is anticipated that during the year 1948- 
49, the councils of municipal corporations and 
local councils will have to carry out many of 
the functions which would normally be carried 
out by Government, and consequently they will 
need additional sources of revenue. On the 
other hand, they may not be able to obtain 
from the Government the grants-in-aid which 
they have received in the past. 

“Government has therefore decided to enable 
such councils to collect and recover arrears of 
urban property tax remaining due on the first 
day of April, 1948, and urban property tax 
due in respect of the year 1948-49, and this 
draft Ordinance is designed to give effect to 
that decision. 

“Arrangements will be made for the handing 
over to such councils of the records relating 
to the house property and land in respect of 
which they will be entitled to collect and cover 
urban property tax, and such councils will be 
empowered to do such acts as may be neces- 
sary to ensure that those records will be kept 
up to date. 

“Furthermore, in order that it will not be 
necessary to prepare during the year 1948-49 
valuation lists to replace those valuation lists 
which on the first day of April 1949 will have 
been in force for five years, the period of valid- 
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ity of valuation lists has been extended from 
five to six years.” 


Anticipated No Successor Government 





The draft law, it was explained in a communi- 
cation by Mr. L. B. Gibson, Attorney General of 
Palestine, to Sir Henry Gurney, was in antici- 
pation of the possibility of no successor govern- 
ment being named. He declared: 








“My view is that it is not for this Govern- 
ment to legislate for things after the termina- 
tion of the Mandate—at least if there is some 
other Government which enjoys legislative 
authority after that date. We should, how- 
ever, make available our draft to the Commis- 
sion, and there would be advantages in pub- 
lishing it as part of the Bill so that any public 
comment would be available for the benetit of 
the Commission. We should, no doubt, inform 
the Commission that, although we had pub- 
lished the Bill in its entirety, we did not intend 
in fact to enact the Second Schedule ourselves, 
but there is a further question of whether we 
should tell the public the same thing when pub- 
lishing the Bill for publie information. On 
the whole I think it is unnecessary to do so, 
because in the event of there being no succes- 
sor Government, we might enact the Second 
Schedule before we leave, but we do not want 
to discuss such possibilities in publie notices.” 














Arabs Chief Beneficiaries of Transfers 





As a result of this special legislation the three 
regions heavily populated by Jews, have been 
placed under Jewish control. All the remaining 
regions have been left to the Arabs. The excep- 
tions are Jerusalem, Haifa, the Valley of Ez- 
draelon, and Eastern Galilee. 

Ceded to the Arabs were such important in- 
stallations as the water plants at Ras-el-Ain and 
Safed. 

In addition, the Arabs have received most of 
the government services including Health, Edu- 
cation, Social Welfare, Agriculture and Broad- 
casting Departments—services which are paid 
for by the taxes imposed on the population to 
which the Arabs, constituting two-thirds of the 
population of Palestine, contribute 26%, and the 
Jews, 74%. 

In dividing the assets of the country the 
British allocated for themselves the Haifa en- 
clave with all its services and installations, 
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HOW THE BRITISH SAFEGUARD THEIR INTERESTS IN PALESTINE 


While liquidating the mandate, the British 
have concentrated on safeguarding in perpetuity 
the British hold in Palestine in key areas, in- 
cliding Haifa and the Negev, and to insure un- 
interrupted lines of communication by air, sea 


and land 


New Laws to Assure British Airfields in Palestine 





1. Thus on March 2, 1948 the Attorney Genr- 
eral of Palestine drafted a law, the purpose of 
which is to establish the legal basis for trans- 
ferring airfields or other lands now held in the 
name of the High Commissioner, to various Brit- 
ish Ministries for War, Air, or to the President 
of the Air Council in London. In particular, 
the new legislation aims to assure continued 
British control of the RAF stations in Aqir, 
Ramle, Gaza, as well as certain property in 


— 


Jerusalem. 

Preparations for this action began in October 
1947 while the General Assembly for the United 
Nations was in session. 

On October 19, 1947, in a secret dispatch cabled 
to the Air Ministry in London from Air Head- 
quarters Levant, the Air Ministry was informed 
that, in view of the political situation, legal 
difficulties might arise with respect to the prop- 
erty bought by the Air Ministry in Palestine, 
held in the name of the High Commissioner, in 
trust for the RAF. In subsequent cables, in 
view of the pending liquidation of the Palestine 
government, warning was given that the British 
government might lose control of these assets, 
and that action was necessary. This is explained 
in the following exchange of cables: 


From Air Headquarter Levant 
To Air Ministry 


“OX 303. Oct. 19. Secret. Subject—Registra- 
tion of Properties acquired in Palestine on 
behalf of R. A. F. One. All property bought 
by Air Ministry in Palestine held in name of 
High Commissioner in trust for R. A. F. leases 
held name of High Commissioner in trust for 
R. A. F. held similar manner. Two. In view 
of political situation of entries in Land Regis- 
ters appear to be open to objection from legal 
point of view. Three. Palestine Government 
request decision made into whose name this 


property and leases should be vested. Four. 
Request you advise.” 


Irom Air Ministry London 
To HQ MEDNE 


“EP, 7283/4 Nov. unclassified. ! 
Re ference Levant signal 0.303 October re-| 
peated to you on subject registration of prop- 
erties acquired in Palestine on behalf R. A. F.} 
Colonial Office had no knowledge of this ques- en 
tion and we find it difficult to know precisely |wa 
what ig the tenor and purpose of Palestine |g), 
Government’s suggestion. Request you in- 
vestigate and advise us in greater detail what ' 
are Government’s proposals and why they are 
put forward. We are quite ready to consider 
them.” 


e] 
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From A. H. Q. Levant 
To Air Ministry 


“0.63 Nov 12. Secret. Your F. 7283 Nov 4 wa 
and my 0.303 Oct 17. "Palestine on ‘beball ft 
of properties acquired Palestine on behalf’ 
R. A. fF. One. On acquisition it has been 
customary to enter this property in the Land 
Registry in the name of the High Commis- Re 
sioner in trust for the President of the Air Bo\ 
Council or in some cases the Secretary of State ithe 
for Air. The position of trust in Palestine 
law is obscure and this form of registration 
may be open to objection on that account alone. 
In addition registration in name of High Com- ha: as 
missioner might give rise to difficulties par- acc 
ticularly when Government of Palestine is 
transferred from High Commissioner to Pales- Pal 
tinian or to a U. N. O. authority and it seems 
desirable that the land should be registered 
directly in the name of whatever authority the Ka 
Air Force considers most appropriate either the 
the President or the Air Council, the Air Coun- gy); 
cil or the Secretary of State for Air. Two. 
Legal advice is that if properties remain in 
name of High Commissioner there is risk that — 
we may lose all chance of realising value or of T 
retaining control of these assets. Three. Main gyp 
properties concerned are R. A. F’. stations Aqir, gov 
Ramle, Gaza and certain property in Jerusa- Sy 


lem.” 
it h 


As the result of this exchange a draft law wasin } 
prepared by the Attorney General transferring hav 
the land now registered in the name of the High exce 
Commissioner to the British Secretary of Stateitine 
for War, the British Secretary of State for Air, to t 
or the President of the Air Council in London, shi 


n 
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In submitting a draft of this proposed law to 
the Chief Secretary of Palestine the Attorney 
General stated : 


“Tt is probable that when all parties concerned 
have approved the substance of the Bill, we 
shall convert it into an Order under the Pales- 
tine Order In Council, 1948. But I think that 
the first step is to get the earliest possible con- 
sideration by the parties concerned.” 


ed. Four. 


The Transfer of the Hejaz Railway 





i | 2. Early in 1948 the Hejaz Railway linking 
of og Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria was trans- 
if R.A. y, |ferred by the Palestine Government to the Gov- 
’ this ques- ernment of Transjordan. The explanation given 
v precisely |was that actually the British Government was 

Palestine '{)e Mandatory power, initially for Transjordan 
‘t you in- 9. well as Palestine, and therefore was trustee 


etail what B ’ 

_— ‘ for Transjordan. 

iy they are 

fo consider 
Transfer of the El Kantara-Rafa Line to the 


Egyptian State Railways 








3. On April 1, 1948 the El Kantara-Rafa Rail- 
283 Nov 4 way Line was turned over to the Egyptian State 
I 

egistration|p, ailways by the Palestine Government. The 
ha behalf Egyptian Railways System is partially controlled 

> has been 
. the Land BY British capital. Moreover, the E] Kantara- 
1 Commis- Rafa Line links with Rafa in the Southern Negev, 
of the Air pow being transformed into a military base by 
ry of State ithe British. 

y ; > 

E alestine By disposing of the E] Kantara-Rafa Railway 
egistration a . se 
sunt alone, #24 the Hejaz Railway, the British government 
High Com- Bas attempted to seal off Jewish Palestine from 
ulties par- access to the outside world. 
ulestine is he E] Kantara-Rafa Railway is the principal 
r to Pales- , haem , _ . 
a 16 anes Palestine railway connection to the outside world 

revistered @2d consists of three sections: (1) The El 

gis 

thority the Kantara-Rafa line which starts at E] Kantara in 
iate either the Suez Canal, continues across the Sinai Penin- 
Air Coun- gla into Rafa, Palestine; (2) The Rafa-Lydda 


Air. Two. link to Jerusalem; (3) The Rafa-Haifa con- 
remain in 


s risk that 2¢¢tion- 
value or of The Kantara-Rafa line, built by the British 
ree. Main guring World War I, was owned by the British 
tions Aqir, ¢..ernment, with a 12% share of the capital held 
in Jerusa- 

by the Palestine government. Until its transfer 

it had been operated by the Palestine Railways 
ft law wasin behalf of the British government. All profits 
ansferring have gone to the British government with the 
f the High exception of 12%, the proportion to the Pales- 
y of Stateitine government. The Rafa-Haifa line was sold 
te for Air,ito the government of Palestine after the estab- 
London. {ishment of the Mandate. 


In disposing of the El Kantara-Rafa line to the 
Egyptian Railways, which British capital also 
owns, the British have assured themselves a 
continuous railway connection from the port of 
Haifa to Egypt where their soldiers are still sta- 
tioned. They have also assured a railway link 
between their new military encampment at Rafa 
and their military encampment in Egypt. At the 
same time, by placing this railway link in the 
hands of the Arabs, they have placed the railway 
access of the Jewish community to the outside 
world at the mercy of the Arabs. 


The Hejaz Railway, built by the Turks, has 
been under British control, although its owner- 
ship remains in dispute. In a survey of Pales- 
tine submitted to the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry by the Palestine administration, it is 
stated that the Hejaz Railway “is operated by 
Palestine Railways in behalf of His Majesty's 
Government who hold it in trust.” 

The Hejaz Railway runs from Damascus, Syria 
to Ma-an, Transjordan, from Ma-an to Haifa in 
Palestine. Two branch lines from Haifa run 
from Haifa to Acre and from Haifa to Zamakh 
in Palestine, which is just south of Lake Tiberias, 


The effect of the transaction is to assure 
British rail connections from Haifa to Trans- 
jordan and uninterrupted military links between 
the military enclave in Haifa and the British 
military base in Transjordan which continues to 
exist under the new British military Treaty with 
Transjordan. 


British Establish Negev Foothold 





4. A main military base has been established 
by the British at Rafa at the Southern border of 
Palestine. 

To insure undivided control, the British an- 
thorities three days after the passage of the par- 
tition resolution by the United Nations General 
Assembly, which gave the Negev to the Jewish 
state, invited the Jews to evacuate the area. The 
ostensible reason was the inability of the British 
to protect the Jews against Arab aggression. The 
real reason was the desire of the British to hold 
the whole of the Negev as a base for themselves. 


Ask Jews to Leave Base e Area 





On December 2, 1947 the British Assistant Dis- 
trict Commissioner for the Gaza District, W. I’. 
M. Clemens, informed the representatives of the 
Jewish settlements in the South, that he could 








\ \ 
not see how Jews could be protected against 
Arab attael Ife suggested the Jewish settle- 
ment south of Gaza-Beersheba be transferred 


to the north ol this road 


Two davs later, on December 1, the Jewish 
summoned by Brigadier Nel- 


Camp Julis, 


representative Was 


son, the Commanding Officer of 


who reiterated the request for evacnation, again 
hold out 
The 


on the score that the Jews could not 


against Arab attack even for a few minutes, 


offer was declined. 


Thus far the Jews have retained every settle- 
ment in the Negev, as elsewhere throughout 


Palestine, 
British Government Grants New Concession 
to the Iraq Petroleum Company 
5. In March, 1948 the British government 
granted a new concession to the Iraq Petroleum 
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Company in the form of a right to build a secon. 
pipe line terminating at Haifa. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company holds the exeln 
sive concession to the oil fields of Iraq, Qatar 
the Trucial Coast, Muscat, Oman. 

A 2334 % interest in the Iraq Petroleum is he! 
by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, in which th 
tritish Government owns 50% of the share 
Royal Dutch Shell, closely allied with Britis 
interests, holds a similar percentage. The Frenc. 
¢, and American interest: 


|°2/ ¢ 
m4 / 


interests own 
(Socony 
Jersey) 25%. 
pations and Investments, Ltd. 

The excuse offered for the granting of this cor 
cession four months after the United Nation: 
decision, without consultation with the Unite 


Nations or the Palestine Commission, is that | 


represented the conclusion of discussions entereg 


into in March of 1947. 


Vacuum and Standard Oil of New 
Five per cent is owned by Partic 


| 
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